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Foreword 



The functionality of education is today generally accepted everywhere. Education 
is an individual act in the sense that learning is a personal process of discovery or 
rediscovery. But both the effect of such learning and its ma^ny sided use, make 
education the most critical causal factor if\ national development and the key ele- 
ment in social change. A basic distinction between the current century and those 
preceding it is the imiversalisation of education, and the extent to which education, 
in the sense of people who are aware, informed and seeking and searching, is 
shaping our world at local, national and international levels. Education today is 
available to every one in any one of several forms. There is the traditional school 
which starts most people off on their quest for education, but there are also the 
multiple other non- formal and informal avenues available and use^ by people to 
accomplish their learning mission and attain the learning process. In fact in terms 
of disciplined reasoning, analysis and innovation, work on a farm can be more of 
a learning experience than a day at school; in terns of information transmittal, 
discussion and exchange, a session by housewives at the village well or listening 
and watching radio broadcast or satellite transmitted TV m*:ssage can have 
more of a spread effect than that of the classroom. 

This wide ranging coverage of education and changing functional content 
makes it an important force in changing attitudes, creating new demar ds, raising 
hopes and expectations as well as providing the skills and expertise to push for- 
ward economic growth and changing the profile of poverty englobing so much of 
our world. Some aspects of this exciting story of education as the cutting edge of 
economic progress, social change and cultural development are set forth in the 
accompanying pages of this monograph. The monograph itself is the creative work 
of Dr. Mohi El-Dine Saber and represents the first cooperative enterprise of the 
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Arab League Educational Cultural and Scientific Organisation and the International 
Council for Adult Education. It is a small foretaste of the riches which the Arab 
World is contributing to the inexhau^Jtible wealth of the wisdom which is the 
common heritage of all people everywhere. We are pleased to join with Arab 
friends in the publication of such important papers. The views expressed are, of 
course, those of the author. 

Our thanks are due to Mr» Abdelwahid Yousif, Associate of the Council, for 
having made available to us this glimpse of education as it is functioning in the 
Arab world and as portrayed by one of its leading thinkers. It is hoped that this 
joint effort is the precursor of further cooperative educational endeavours of the 
Organisation f»nd the Council. 

Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 
President 

International Council for Adult Education 
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Preface 



These studies deal with aspects of some issues in adult education in the Arab 
homeland. Although they were written at different times and on different occa- 
sions, they arc nevertheless integrated in terms of objectives and approach. They 
aim at establishing some common intellectual grotmd between adult educators in 
the Arab homeland — be they policy-makers, planners or executive officers — 
through a contemporary understanding of the social, the political, the economic 
and the educational situation in the Arab World, as part of a continuous search 
for an original scientific methodology that will respond to the needs of the Arab 
society and at the same time benefit from the activities that both governments 
and people in the Arab World are engaged in as part of their effort to liberate the 
Arab Nation from illiteracy — alphabetical as well as "cultural" illiteracy. 

The main focus of the studies is to clarify some of the basic concepts related 
to our age and all the challenges we face; current concepts in the realm of literacy 
and adult education, and respecting the level and pattern of progress in both. 

The studies include some views on the education of both the individual and 
the community, and on the dialectical relationship between the two. They are also 
concerned with the question of continuity of knowledge for which a Pan-Arab 
Fimd must be set aside with contributions from the wealthier Arab states to meet 
the needs of all states until such a time when all the Arab children are absorbed 
in a compulsory system of education. It is my conviction that the Arab person is 
the only lasting capital for the Arab Nation. 

Finally, these studies are no more than a dialogue about one of the basic 
phenomena in the Arab way of life. They will meet the objective if they provoke 
an awareness or inspire some action. 

With the assistance of God, all objectives can be achieved. 

Mohi El-Dine Saber 
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Editor's Introduction 



This small book is an effective contribution to knowledge about adult education 
in developing countries. It relates two vital concepts, development and education, 
and higWights the significance of their relationship and their reciprocal effect on 
the structure of society. 

The book reviews contemporary cultural as well as educational changes in 
all of the Arab States exhibiting both the variet> and the underlying continuities 
of the region. 

The writer, who is a distinguished teacher and ''educational statesman'^ links 
the concept of adult education to continuing education, both for commimity de- 
velopment and the achievement of well-educated citizens, equal to the task of 
coping with developmental problems, utilizing their own rich traditions and the 
knowledge derived from the world-wide scientific and technological revolutions. 

For education is not only confined to the dissemination of information and 
knowledge but it should also seek the cultivation of new values for future genera- 
tions and their capacity for renewing and up-dating their knowledge and skills. 

One of several important themes in this book is a strategy of integrated 
literacy throughout the Arab homeland: a strategy based on the concept of illiter- 
acy as cultural and social as well as an educational phenomenon. This means that 
there are two types of illiteracy: cultural illiteracy of society and the ignorance of 
individuals. The illiteracy of society (cultural illiteracy) is reflected in social and 
economic xmderdevelopment and in the traditional character of many social and 
economic structures. Such illiteracy is common among all developing countries. 
The illiteracy of the individual manifests itself in the ignorance of reading, writing 
and numeracy skills: it is an almost inevitable consequence of the first and con- 
stitutes a problem of great magnitude. 

The author proposes a strategy which combines action in both spheres at 
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the saxne time. The processes of renewing and developing society must proceed 
simultaneously alongside the process of teaching reading and writing, and both 
assume that there must be advance along many fronts — social, economic, tech- 
nical, artistic, athletic — and the whole range of health and education. 

This means, of course, the necessity of bringing formal and adult educational 
systems into a coherent, integrated plan, making adult educational activities an 
integral part of every educational institution at all levels of general, vocational 
and imiversity education. 

In regard to the Arab homeland, the author has an interesting proposal that 
he terms the "nationality of knowledge", meaning co-operation in solving educa- 
tional problems throughout the Arab region. He urges that there should be a 
common Arab fund in which the states with the greatest financial resources should 
be the main contribiitors. In this way primary education for both sexes could be 
made universal in all Arab countries. Such an arrangement could be undertaken 
and supervised by the Arab Literacy and Adult Education Organization which can 
play an important lole in co-ordinating this activity. 

Universal primary education forms a fundamental element in the strategy 
to ensure that neglected children and youth will not add to the total of adult 
illiterates. 

The last chapter deals with the role of Arab women in development. The 
author points out that there is a cultural lag in understanding women's role, which 
must be modified as the division of labour in modem societies has changed. The 
question that must be answered today in regard to the new concept of work in 
society and the responsibilities of men and women is "Who can do this?'' instead 
of the traditional query, "Who xoill do this?" The author maintains that equal 
educational opportunity should be available to Arab women who have lagged 
behind historically for social reasons. Elective participation must be available to 
women for all kinds of production, organization and consumption since women 
form a basic part of society's working force in addition to their domestic social 
ta^ks. 

This small book discusses many novel ideas. The proposals are realistic be- 
cause they are based on the experience of a man who has been professor and 
researcher but who also has had the practical experience of directing a program 
of educational reform, as Minister of Education in the Sudan, 1969-1972. He writes 
from the perspective of his own studies and also from a living experiment in pro- 
moting social change through education. 

J. R. Kidd 



CHAPTER ONE 



Cultural Change and Education 

1. ON SOCIETY 

Education, in its different forms throughout history, from the stage of upbringing 
of a child in the home to that of specialized instiijutions, is an organic and funda- 
mental part of society. It is a social phenomenoin that cannot be conceived and 
dealt with outside the structure of society, its aims, its functions and its means. 
The history of education is, to a large extent, the,history and the future of society. 
This is an acceptable generalization. However, there^jpre many details, some of 
which are quite ftmdamental, relating to both education and society. Some of 
these details are concerned with the nature and the degree of the relationship 
between education and society in terms of their influence on one another. 

The cultural peculiarities which outline the profile of society define its re- 
lationship to the physical environment oi^ the level of its dealings with that en- 
vironment with full knowledge about its laws and with the capability to make 
such laws serve its needs. Cultural uniqueness also helps society in its endeavour 
to conceptualize a pattern of human relations pertaining to civil rights and duties 
for individuals and for the community. These peculiarities which in their totality 
represent knowledge, skills, values and ethics, have been exposed to fundamental 
changes in a number of societies. 

The transition from a traditional culture, based on farming and grazing, to a 
modem culture based on hidustry with all the consequences of the scientific, the 
technological and the social revolutions that accompanied it, has had varied impact 
on different cultural components. 

The most outstanding characteristics of modem civilization are, probably, 
its internationalism, its secularism, its infinite form and its commercialism. It is 
based on pragmatic and absolute scientific and mathematical rules which, given 
the necessary conditions, work efficiently at all times and in all places. Modem 
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civilization has^ in addition to this, the peculiar characteristic of self-multiplication 
and self-proliferation. It also has fluidity. I am assuming here that most of the 
benefits of tl*^ technological revolution are of a commercial nature^ thrown onto 
the market for profit-making. 

This civilization is neither a geographical growth nor did it occur in a vacuimt. 
It is a product of human toil to which all civilizations have contributed. The Arab 
civilization played one of the biggest and most significant roles. The modem 
European society has provided a conducive atmosphere for the new civilization, 
which has become the destiny of human existence — with all the concomitants of 
that existence: material as well as spiritual. That existence is totally encircled by 
modem civilization. 

This situation has given rise to some new divisions and classifications of 
contemporary societies based on the degree of control which these societies may 
exercise over the means and the products of civilization, and the ability of societies 
to adapt to the new civilization. We, therefore come across terminologies such as: 
"advanced society'' and ''backward society" in addition to a nnmber of other 
terminologies which relate to the same idea and its applications to politics, 
economics and technology. 

The basic characteristic of contemporary civilization is science and its applica- 
tions which have enabled man to imcover part of the secrets of nature and to 
exploit nature for the good of mankind. In the light of the foregoing discussion it 
can hn said that the relationship between education — which is taken here to mean 
a specialized institution for the "production", the application and the dissemina- 
tion bLAcHcw — and contemporary civilization is both causal and dialectical at 
the same time. 

2. ON EDUCATION 

Education is entrusted with developing characteristics that constitute the essence 
of man, i.e. his intellectual and psychological abilities which produced civilization 
in its successive historical forms, from as^arly as the day man entered into a vital 
relationship with his natural environment. 

In its modem format (that of public institutions) education is based — within 
the context of social specialization — on the generation of knowledge, its applica- 
tion, its preservation and its dissemination among, and by, members of the human 
family in a dialectical manner which should involve the entire system as well as 
those variables that contemporary civilization includes. 

While education (in its different forms) as a social institution has been pre- 
occupied with understanding realities and with responding to the needs stated by 
those realities, it has also been, through those very processes, active in changing 
the physical and social realities. It has influenced those realities and has, at the 
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same time, been influenced by them. Education is, by nature of its function, both 
memory and imagination. It deals with realities on two levels: the past and the 
present; it links generations through the transmission of cultural heritage and 
established scientific facts arid in that way it remains close to the past. At the 
same time it prepares the yotmger generations for a future that is different from 
both the past and the present. 

This function represents a major challenge to education in our age in which 
the rhythm of change (qualitative and quantitative) is so fast that mankind has 
had to resort ft) computers for recording, storing, classifying and disseminating 
infomiation. It iS a challenge that the concept of "life-long learning" and "learn- 
ing to be" are contributing to the solution of its scientific aspects^'in respect to 
contemporary generations. 

Th» challenge will remain in the fields of values and social interactions whicli 
result from new formations created by the scientific and the tedmological revolu- 
tion. Such formations are difiicult to predict. 

Rejection as a phenomenon among world youth is one of the strong social 
indicators which will constantly confront the educationists with this question: to 
what extent can education succeed in striking a baland*6etween its potential for 
the dissemination of information and knowledge on one hand, and its potential 
for predicting values and social interactions it is likely to generate, and how can 
the latter be propagated 7 

Some of the traditional issues related to education in a changing world have 
to do with quantity, quality and function. 

Quantity is directiy related to socio-political development, which makes edu- 
cation a state responsibility; at the same time, education is one of the fundamental 
rights of citizenship that every person must enjoy irrespective of agq. On that 
score, modem societies accept compulsory universal education for all citizens (male 
and female) as a political necessity. Here we have a yardstick for measuring the 
degree of development and underdevelopment, poverty and wealth. The develop- 
ing countries are Incapable (mainly for financial reasons as well as for historical 
reasons) of implementing tmiversal education for all children of school age. In 
addition, the victims of ignorance are a majority among girls and villasers and 
here illiteracy poses a sevious danger that threatens a large proportion of the world 
population. 

The problem of illiteracy is no longer a national or local problem that affects 
only a limited group cf people. It is now affecting the entire world which has 
become an "electronic village". This kind of situation has its negative influence 
on socio-economic advancement, and on world place, in a world that shares the 
same fate and the same destiny. The question is no longer whether the world 
should progress or retrogress, the question is: to be or not to be. Illiteracy in our 



woild is defined not by a"lack of education, but by the lack of the ability to con- 
tinue to learn. 

The issue of quantity is, therefore, an issue that besets certain parts of the 
world. The issue of quality, on the other hand, is of international dimensions. 
Some people in the Arab Region relate quantity to quality. They cite the over- 
crowdedness in classrooms and the lack of facilities as important factors in this 
respect. This may be true. It may, in addition to other educational methods, be 
one of the reasons. But certainly not the only reaiJon. The question of quality is in 
essence tied to the type of education, its function and effectiveness. And for that 
reason it is tied to the nature of modem knowledge, the abundance and the ac- 
cumulation of information, and the fact that knowledge changes at a rapid pace 
that supersedes that of the school system. Quality is also related to the usage by 
school curriculum and the subjects taught. It is also related to the procedure of 
selection of topics and to the ability to adjust to the ever-increasing pace of change. 
In developing countries it is closely related to the social reality which is more or 
less different from the school reality. The school, with its curriculum, is a different 
world from the home and the community. It does not fully reflect the needs of the 
community. It is influenced by the technical patterns of the stereotyped curricula 
rather than by a response to community needs. In addition to the existence of 
this civilization gap between society and school, there is the lack of accurate 
national planning that provides a link between the curricula and the requirements 
of development. Such a situation makes education in general a superficial under- 
taking that causes a number of other problems. 

The low level of education due to the above-mentioned reasons is one of the 
factors that lead to illiteracy. In the developing countries in particular this takes 
the form of adults with a very modest education relapsing into illiteracy, children 
dropping-out of school and other fomis of wastage and failure. 

One of the traditional problems is that concerning education and employ- 
ment. In modem communities the educated groups are the political, social and 
technical leaders by virtue of the knowledge, the experience and the skills they 
have acquired. The proof of this is — or :s supposed to be — the school certificates 
and the university degrees they obtain. Examinations are still unsatisfactory meas- 
ures for which a fairer and more logical substitute is yet to be discovered by 
educators. 

The question of education and employment is of interest to the developing 
countries generally because there has been a relative expansion in education with- 
out any relationship to a comprehensive national development plan capable of 
predicting the needs of the community. Because of the limited scope of develop- 
ment and also because of the superficiality of the kind of education which is 
mainly theoretical, many school and university graduates are unemployed. In addi- 
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tion to all that, government, in the developing countries, is the major employer and 
government jobs have a special attraction and temptation because of the prestige 
they carry and also because they are a source of power. However, there are 
few government jobs to go round. There is another major link between education 
and employment policy — jobs are related to the piece of paper a person holds, 
rather than the skill that piece of paper indicates, or his capacities to perfonn well. 

It is necessary to mention he;-e the need for a critical look in^.o the volume 
of both modern and traditional jobs that so far have not utilized sufficiently mod- 
ern knowledge as a result of relative backwardness and also because of non-uso 
of advanced methods. This is a phenomenon which is also related to adjusting 
education to society. It also has a role in creating the central problem. 

All this has led in some communities to the spread of open and disguised un- 
employment among teachers. A direct result is that some of those who comment 
on these issues have called for a halt in education so as to avoid unemployment. 

It is obvious that there is no relationship between education and unemploy- 
ment whatsoever; the opposite is absolutely true. In fact, education is probably 
one of the key sources of employment in any modem community. Some of the 
roots of the problem have already been discussed. These are obvious causes of 
unemployment: there is a shortage of jobs in nearly all societies. A good example 
is the sector of education, where there is a consumption of a high proportion of 
its products in the form of teachers and researchers. 

Some of the high-income countries which have lately embarked on develop- 
ment projerts face a shortage of trained teachers. These countries provide an oi 
let for those Countries which face unemployment problems in this respect. 

It is hazar'dous to handle the unemployment problem by looking superficially 
at some of the negative aspects with which education has no responsibility. Surh 
aspects may have a direct relationship to other causes, to administrative, economic 
or social structures. It is therefore not appropri;;te to jump to the conclusion that 
education must be curtailed. Education has been, throughout history, and it shall 
continue to be a source of regenerating employment. 

3. THE SITUATION IN THE ARAB STATES 

The economic and social situation in the Arab States is the realistic framework 
within which the educational procps.scs are conducted. To define the role of edu- 
cation in the Arab States one has to present a picture of the situation and under- 
stand its characteristics. 

Most Arab countries display the basic characteristics of the so-cnllcci "de- 
veloping" nations with respect to the socio-economic structure and are subject 
to the processes of change imporicd on human society by more established civiliza- 
tions. It is a situation which witnesses countries and peoples passing throup,h the 



painful stages of transition with all the burdens of achievement and failure, con- 
flict and adjustment in the material, the moral as well as the psychological spheres. 

Despite all that, the Arab States have some unique characteristics. There is 
unity of culture, language and history and there is the geographical unity, which 
is a positive factor in educational matters. It is a situation that is alpo characterized 
(within the field of education) by a great history and well-established traditions 
in research and scientific discovery in the realms of experimental and clinical 
sciences which places the Arab heritage in a unique position as regards the history 
of scientific advancement in the world. It is also characterized, in a good part of 
the region, by a phenomenon facing developing countries which are poor. We 
must understand the significance of the resources generated by the oil resources. 
This oiWerived power has in itself a unique characteristic. It is not a practical 
a.id comprehensive developmental achievement that results from and gives evi- 
dence about the labour and skill of the Arab individual. It reflects a state of wealth 
more than a state of development. Moreover, there are '-ome Arab States that can 
be listed among the least developed countries of the world in terms of their present 
financial resources. 

In addition to the challenges of modem civilization, the Arab States consider 
their stnaggle against Zionism a unique challenge of destiny. This struggle is 
twofold: just like any other struggle. Although it consumes a great deal of re- 
sources that could have otherwise been used for development, it at the same 
time constitutes an essential motive in promoting the ability of the Arab in- 
dividual to stand up to their responsibilities. 

The kinds of education found in ♦•he Arab region are varied in terms of 
quantity, quality and kind and it is a variation that can be historically justified. 
However, the educational systems in the region do exhibit some similarities; 
through general awareness of integrated thought and cultuial unity through the 
activities of local and regional institutions, through the different forms of coopera- 
tion and joint technical work. However, the ability of these systems to produce 
the necessary cultural change (or, in other words, development) or even their 
ability to adapt to the requirements of change, is still one of the fundamental 
questions. 

One of the characteristics of contemporary civilization is its commercial 
nature, that is to say, it can be purchased; that is part of its nature. This means 
that he who has the financial means can obtain all the superficial elements of it, 
can purchase its body but not its soul, can consume it but cannot produce it. 
Possessing the superficial elements of development can never be a viable alter- 
native to creating and experiencing it. 

Development must be created; it must be created and experienced, and that 
is the real difference between a developed and a backward society. 



For real development and for a suitable change of the traditional structure 
of society to take place, there is need for trained manpower, for education (ad- 
vanced education)/ so that wealth can be counterbalanced by experience and 
human skills. Development is not an increase in wealth only but it is essential 
in the development of man, it is the growth and utilization of natural resources 
through the development of man. 

4. EDUCATION AND CHANGE 

The relative changes which take place in the fabric of contemporary Arab 
life in their search for a contemporary unified civihzation is not unique to the 
Arab states. It gives rise to numerous and complicated problems which cannot 
be discussed here. Perhaps the most significant problem is the conflict between 
historical cultural values and the new values which a modem civilization generates 
— together with changed patterns of relationship and patterns of behaviour which 
engulf all aspects of social life. Civihzation does not reside in the machines or 
material progress, it is also the .alue systems and the way of life which such 
systems create to be able to adjust to civilization. One has no alternative but to 
accept the moral outcome involved; otherwise a permanent dichotomy and a 
continuous alienation will occur and that will lead to a total loss of the past as 
well as a lack of control over the present. 

Lack of a complete understanding of the comprehensiveness of civilization 
and the integratedness of development can only lead to a state of cultural illusion 
which results in the belief that one can cling to the traditional value systems, and 
at the same lime enjoy the benefits of modem civilization. Or that it is possible 
to pick and choose from among the items of cultural technology that which suits 
the traditional value systems as well as the current value systems. Such an ap- 
proach has resuhed in incompleteness and ineffectiveness in development, includ- 
ing educational institutions. It has also perpetuated one of the most serious prob- 
lems relating to the process of development and its effect on the national identity, 
namely the belief that development means economic development in the narrow 
sense. As a result of rhis, all investment is directed the building of factories. 
Education becomes one of the services, not an economic investment. In addition 
to that, education is conceived as a consumer commodity in that its products con- 
stitute a problem of unemployment which burdens the state, and not a productive 
force. 

One of the questions that are raised by the nature of change in the course 
of development, a factor of international effect, is the question of a longitudinal 
or historical race between the developed and the developing nations. To get out 
of the cycle of underdevelopment, and to remain in the race for a rational civiliza- 
tion, the developing nations have to adopt contemporary activities in the developed 
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nations, and they have to enter all fields of labour. 

This conception assumes son\e difficulties in the conflict betVi^een historical 
values and modem values dictated by the new moulds of civilization. This is one 
of the problems to which reference was made earlier. There is another practical 
question facing the developing nations for which a solution must be found. The 
gap in material civilization will always exist and will increase continuously be- 
cause the developed nations, who have a wide economic lead and who have the 
economic means to remain ahead have increased every day, a record of growth 
and reproduction made possible by their advantages. Meanwhile the developing 
nations stumble in every step they attempt to make forward because these steps 
are not natural or familiar to them. Even if a step forward is taken, it is usually 
incomplete and inadequate for either technical or material reasons. On top of that, 
the result is an increase in social problems and difficulties because growth has 
occurred in an unsuitable social environment. 

The situation among nations of the front-runners and those straining to catch 
up will remain. Time can only add to its complexity instead of solving it. 

The possibility of perma nent cultural dependency is at the heart of the prob- 
lem of change in the developing countries, which include the Arab Region. This 
dependency covers all social institutions, chief among which is the educational 
system. 

From the viewpoint of cultural dependency and the concept of some nations 
running ahead and some lagging ^ehind, one can list several phenomena in the 
realm of education. The reality of the situation is that the developed nations them- 
selves are faced with basic educational problems because of the basic role educa- 
tion has played in bringing about contemporary civilization. These are related to 
the question of adjustment to the rigid reality in which education developed and 
also to a large extent is responsible. It is a natural phenomenon to which every 
social system (which is growing) is exposed. 

In the developing countries, on the other hand, ;he problems of education 
are peculiar because they are not related to the volume or flow of information, or 
control over its distribution through the use of the media of communication and 
organization, the most advanced output of technology. The educational system 
has not become a natural organic part of the society and the modem systems of 
education are alienating. What the school produces by way of information and 
skill is not necessarily relevant to society It is, therefore, important to remake 
the content of education in harmony with society in order to create an indigenous 
educative or learning society. 

In addition to the gap between the structure of traditional societies and the 
educational systems, there is another gap which is partly an outcome of the same 
phenomenon. This is the gap between education and individuals. lAenxy inaividuals 
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are still outside the orbit of education. The question of illiteracy, for example, is 
not encountered in the developed societies in the profound form which is en- 
countered in developing societies. It is encountered within the wider context of 
Adult Education to help the individual adjust to the fast tempo of life and its new 
requirements* 

There are many reasons for the alienation of individuals from education 
and also for their inability to have access to it. The traditional reason given is 
the hck of funds. But there are other reasons which are related either to values 
or tl-ie factor of timing. 

There ate other problems of a similar nature. Some of them are connected 
with the entire educational process — concept, plarming, administration, curricula, 
methods and techniques as well as technology. One of the problems education 
faces in its attempt to renew itself is how to achieve a leading roie in society. There 
is an imbalance between the changing of society and its modernization because 
some factors h^ve moved forward while others trail Some are accepted as domi- 
nant while othei^js are regarded as subordinate. These are matters that are difficult 
to control; they have created problems for education. For example, the political 
and legal decision to demand universality of compulsory education, preceded the 
technical and financial ability to achieve such a goal. The result was an ineffective 
application of that idea. Another example is an acceptance verbally of an in- 
dividual's right to work which led to the prizing of school certificates and paper 
qualifications in a superfid^^l manner without weighing these certificates against 
the values of experience, skill and sometimes a record of specialization. The result 
has been a series of bottlenecks caused by unemployment, both open and dis- 
guised. In addition to that we have a situation where superficiality in education 
prevails. 

Another problem has been a favouring of economic development which has 
some direct material returns and a disregard for social developme.it, the basis for 
real human progress. This distorted view has had an adverse influence on the 
developing of education. 

i'here is also the tendency to shpw more concern with the form of institutions 
than with their content. This is a common practice when cultural moc'els are 
copied from abroad. Organizational form i5 transmitted more quickly than the 
development of appropriate content, consequently there is a tendency to pay spe- 
cial attention in the educational system to the copying of buildings, playgrounds, 
parks, administrative and technical procedures instead of paying attention to the 
development of the content and adapting it to the reality of the situation so that, 
at the same time, education ran help change and rebuild society. 

Moreover, the role of education in society in building up social responsibility 
is forestalled by the dominance of political administrative and economic personnel 
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Their relatively low social position has affected those in charge of education and 
those who arc involved in it and kept them from the spheres of influence and 
decision-making. This has had and will continue to have influence on the develop- 
ment of education and its renewal 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

The relationship between education and the level of civilization in a given society 
is both causal and dialectical; each of the two institutions influences the other. 
But an advanced system of education in a developing society — if it exists — com- 
plicates matters rather than helps progress; the same thing applies to a primitive 
system of education in an advanced country, if it exists . . . 

One of the problems of education in developing countries/ and the Arab 
Region is included here, is the gulf that stands between the structure of the local 
traditional society and the modem system of education which is part of an inter- 
national system aimed at efficiency, at renewal of itself and retaining attributes 
appropriate to an international pattern. We need to take into consideration the 
fact that those who administer a system based on international models have many 
more international contacts and this has modified their thinking. 

There must be a realistic assessment of the link between education and the 
social fabric which influences it and becomes influenced by it. Education cannot 
progress by itself, and if an educational system exists alone and disconnected 
from a society, in no way can deep and thorough knowledge of the ways and 
means of educational progress help to bring it about. Progress can only take 
place if the various institutions are equally advanced and well-rooted. When that 
happens, all institutions can support one another in achieving progress. 

An analysis of the current situation has given rise to a number of questions 
relating to education such a? quantity, quality, employment and illiteracy. 

While internationalism in education is a fact and relativity exists responding 
to a combination of social factors, there must be room for innovations within the 
organization of the facilities and conceptions in any society or region so that 
creative attempts may be made to solve some of the questions that arise. 

The role of modern education in the development of social life and its renewal 
and modernization is an accomplished historical fact, especially within ;he context 
of modern civilization which is based on science, research and technology. For 
this role to be positive there must be a qualitative as well as a quantitative effective- 
ness in the sense that education should be qualitatively comprehensive and func- 
tional to bring about a society that is able to give and take, and to produce and 
consume. Such an achievement lays the foundation for a "learning society" and 
"lifelong education". One of the issues that has to be carefully considered in this 
context is the subtle difference between originality and imitation, a prominent 
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feature of which is the question of "purchasing progress" and ''creating progress". 
Some of the developing nations can purchase the scientific equipment but they 
can neither make that equipment nor can they manage it or use it with the neces- 
sary efficiency. 

Education is therefore called upon to lay the scientific foundation in society 
in a free way capable of Innovation. Education is also called upon to stand up to 
difficult questions and choices. Should parallel systems for progress be created to 
renew education and society, one stemming from the reality of the situation; one 
persisting on the historical longitudinal path which is a repetition of himian ex- 
perience? The enriching of human experience ^ its diversification calls for such 
'a conceptualization whatever difficulties may arise. 

One of the outcomes to which the foregoing concepts seem to be pointing 
is that the renewal of education in the Arab Region is linked to the renewal of 
the social fabric. This leads to thinking about the factors in productive social 
advance which in turn leads to the fact th^t a substantial number of the people 
necessary for social and cultural change and the creation of balanced develop- 
ment, are actually outside the orbit of education in one way or another . . . For 
example, the illiterates in the Arab States are, according to the optimistic statistical 
data, more than 50 percent. And the educated ones are either suffering from back- 
wardness because of the superficiality of the educatior they have received and 
all the problems that go with it or they are suffering from an inability to adjust . 
to the rapid changes that occur in the area of specialization. 

The whole situation is directly related to the economic structure which is 
still a traditional one, as a whole depending on the production of raw materials; 
agriculture is probably one of the distinct areas in this connection. 

Accordingly, the only way to face this problem would be to invent a formula 
for the education of the Arab masses based on the need for a change of attitudes 
and conceptions and for creating and modernizing experience in every sphere, 
with special attention to the education of women. Teaching a person to read and 
write is not an end in itself. It must be a program integrated with life, which deals 
with teaching about modem living with all its duties and responsibilities and in 
all the walks 3f life in a way that ultimately will lead to educating the eritire 
society and bridging the gap between contemporary generations. 

One of the obstacles that stand in the way of qualitative universality of 
education as well as its quantitative efficiency is that gap which exists between 
the socio-political objective and the stark financial reality for some nations and 
the problem of a time-span for others. 

In meeting the huge financial cost of education, financial as well as political 
and economic priorities of some nations stand in the way of the necessary expan- 
sion. Tlie participation of the people can play a decisive role in this situation. The 
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experience of Sudan in financing the renewal of its educational system through a 
popular community participation program between 1969 and 1972 is a rich and 
positive one. The problem was left to local efforts of people all over the country 
who succeeded in putting up thousands of school buildings and also made some 
cash contributions toward the heavy cost incurred by a national decision to re- 
structure the educational ladder and increase the elementary stage from 4 to 6 
years. The cash contribution of citizens resulted in tens of millions of pounds. But 
the conception in this particular project did not limit the participation of the com- 
munity and the citizens to financing contributions. The community role went 
beyond that and opened t}ie door for participation in the conceptualization of the 
curricula and in the actual administration of the schools — thus creating in the 
community a sense responsibility for and a sense of allegiance to those 
institutions. 

Innovation c^n cover a wider area in this respect. The traditional function 
of the school ^an be re-examined in such a way that the school becomes a com- 
uiuiiiiy school and the teacher becomes a community teacher. Many community 
activities revolve ajround the school. This can be aided if teachers (male and 
female) receive comprehensive training which will enable them to tackle the pro- 
cesses of social and economic development at different levels, especially at rural 
levels. Consequently the role of the school in the integration of society becomes 
effective through the renewal of society. Whert this is accomplished generally, it 
will put an end to the state of alienation of schools from society. 

Related to this philosophy of community participation is the attempt to cut 
down the cost of building schools, an item that consumes a substantial part of 
the budget of the mini:^tries of education. This is achieved by creating new designs, 
by getting away from copying international architectural standard designs with 
their technical specifications in construction. All school buildings should be de- 
signed from the point of view of both fon^ and material, to suit the local environ- 
iitent so that the school is no longer an alien construction within the local com- 
munity/ seeming to peer down upon the community by mere physical stature and 
splendor. All of these adaptations or creations should be made in a way that 
presei^ves for the school its function and guarantees the durability of the building 
in an economic sense. 

One of the findings based on the above detailed concepts is the need for a 
reassessment of the relationship between employment and school credentials in 
an attempt to find an answer to the dilemma which exists between the educational 
institutions and government jobs. It is a dilemma that portrays the entire develop- 
ing society as two interdependent buildings: these are the school building and 
the chancellery building. This is understandable as both the school and the gov- 
ernment system of administration are both relatively new institutions in the 




developing societies. Both must work together for the renewal of the fabric of soci- 
ety; they have to try to expand and modernize the spheres of development, and both 
must co-operate to re-examine ihe form and function of the school in order to 
be able to achieve a more flexible system with respect to the school's rules and 
regulations, its curriculum, and its admmistration until it becomes an integral 
organ of the commimity; the source both of society's renewal and of varied em- 
ployment. The renewal of society, must be an effort which is related to the environ- 
ment for education. At the same time educational transformation must take place 
within the framework of international cooperation because the problem is basically 
one of substituting the one reality with another and that calls for an adjustment 
to the dominating civilizaltion within the context of the scientific and social ad- 
vancement. Renewal, therefore, has a nature which is above "national''. It is 
useful to be exposed to experiences elsewhere in the field of renewal, and to other 
techniques for meeting its requirements and the problems thus generated. It is 
always necessary, however, to ensure that cooperation does not become passive 
reception, or copying. All experiences, expertise, ideas and aid must be tested 
against the realities of the Arab World in a process of enlightened cultural adapta- 
tion (as well as creation), that will lead to a healthy responsible process appropriate 
to the needs and requirements of development. Moreover, this cooperation must 
always be a two-way street so that interaction between the national and the inter- 
national efforts and experiences can take place for the enrichment of experience 
on both sides. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



An Arab Strategy for Literacy and Adult Education 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The Arab society constitutes one of the developing societies, sharing with them 
the problems created by development and growth. Illiteracy is only one of those 
difficult problems which are social, political and economic. The Arab Nation is 
quite aware of the dangers of illiteracy, it is determined to fight it and has actually 
taken steps in this direction in many areas of activities, but the results have not 
yet measured up to the level of expectation. On the contrary, illiteracy has, 
irrespective of all those efforts, continued to spread. 

This chapter deals with eradication of illiteracy, Mahw AUUmmijfah, 
which is an inaccurate Arabic expression for describing the phenomenon. It also 
deals with adult education which covers all educational experiences for youth 
and adults and is thus a wider and varied concept. It should be mentioned here 
that these two concepts are inter-related in terms of their objectives, functions, 
and methods, even if they differ in degree and diversity. 

Generally speaking, both- literacy education and adult erlucation must be 
related to the question of illiteracy in the developing nations. Eradication of illiter- 
acy, for example, deals with basic litemcy in commimication skills (alphabetiza- 
tion) while adult education deals also with cultural and social literacy — if such 
expressions are valid. Both are requirements of contemporary life. They aim at 
either preparing the individual or helping him to readjust to the social and political 
ideas of the times and to the rhythm of rapidly changing life in order that he 
can participate fully by producing, sharing the results of production and develop- 
ing effective hiunan relations. 

The search for a strategy for this kind of education becomes an urgent human 
necessity, especially for the Arab World which is faced with political and social 
circumstances which are not of if 6 own making, but imposed on it by the world 
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situatioiL The Arab Nation must face up to those circumstances and must come 
out triumphant so that it can asstmte the cultural role for which it is equipped be- 
cause of its glorious traditions in the building of human civilization and also be** 
cause of its material wealth and^ the quality of its peoples. 

It is better, in this context, to avoid making this enquiry (which sets out in 
search of an Arab way to tackle this issue) merely a survey of the existing situation 
or a repetition of other surveys. It should be seen as an attempt to move forward 
from where other surveys stopped. Therefore, we may often disregard (except 
when it is not possible to do so) many details and generalizations which are already 
available. 

2. THE NATURE OF ILLITERACY 

Basic illiteracy is the lack of skill to read and write in any of the written languages. 
As a social phenomenon, illiteracy is as old as formal writing, as old as maiu How- 
ever,r before the invention of scripts, and for most people for generations after 
that invention, illiteracy was not a serious problem in social life. History has 
known illiterate leaders and reformers who brought about profound changes in 
this world. However, illiteracy does become a problem within the context of 
contemporary life as a result of social, political, scientific and technological evolu* 
tions and revolutions which have deeply influenced every aspect of life. 

Political thought has witnessed some radical change in the concept of power, 
its source and practice, its functions and what kind of responsibilities should ac«* 
company it. This change has a direct bearing on the individuals; on their rights 
and their duties in relation to Authority. Individuals are now citizens who have 
the power to establish the ruling authority and give it legal sanction, they practice 
their full rights by participating in conducting and carrying out legal authority 
which has wider responsibilities and varied obligations. These include all activities 
in society, as well as all services and production. In this context, education 
(which is a significant way to create social beings) has become an obligation on 
both the individual and the State. The latter must provide the resources and 
organisation, make it accessible and obligatory, while the form'^r must use it and 
stand up to its challenge. The right and duty in this case cannot be shunned or 
refused by either the State or the individual at any point in time, present or future. 
Also, the social right and the duty to work are linked to education. For a citizen 
to fit into the cycle of public life, and for his social mobility to increase, that 
citizen must be prepared and equipped througlxducation that takes place over 
his lifetime. 

What took place in the social and political arena in terms of political thought 
has a parallel which is deeper and more significant in the arena of science and 
technology. Modem civilization is based on the results of natural science, mathe- 
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matics and their practical applications and this has led to a reyplution in the re- 
lationship between man and natural resources^ with the result that man has more 
pdwer and control over these resotirces which he now uses for his benefit and 
sometimes for his destruction. 

The unique nature of modem civilization has had many influences on sodal 
organizaticm and social control and in defining positions and roles on the scale of 
values, attitudes and social relations. As a result, changed attitudes as well as new 
techniques of production, skills and experience have emerged. Job specialization 
has increased and some jobs have become more complicated. One result is a change 
in the nature of work in society, its scope and its technical requirements. Work 
has become, within the context of civilization, linked to education because static 
traditional work has no significant value in a rapidly changing society, in the 
world of greatiy structured patterns of production and in the international un- 
limited consumer market. 

It is therefore clear that contemporary civilization cannot accept illiteracy. In 
fact, illiteracy presents a contradiction, particularly socially and technically. This 
leads to the conclusion that illiteracy should be tackled within a comprehensive 
framework of civilization. Another implication is that the spread of illiteracy in 
any society would necessarily mean that that society can be defined and regarded 
in its total structure as a backward society in relation to the dominant pattern of 
civilization. In other words, the problem is not only educational but also a cultural 
one. Illiteracy constitutes a statement about society as much as it is a statement 
about the individual. The presence of an illiterate person in a certain society and 
the ability of that person to function fully in that society, enjoying a full life, 
indicates that the structure of the society in question is a traditional one, with 
traditional labour relations and traditional social relations. It is therefore n<>cessary 
to take into consideration the structure of society whenever we try to work out a 
conceptualization of illiteracy. Literacy must be related to some comprehensive 
activity in which the individual is involved within the context of the renewal of 
society. This view will be presented in more detail later. 

3. SOURCES OF ILLITERACY 

It can be generally stated that illiteracy is associated with sodal backwardness 
and that deprivation is actually one of its phenomena. The historical dimension 
is a decisive factor in this respect. The developing nations have started their 
journey on the road to civilization rather late due to the colonial repression of 
their creative will, which also drained their material and human wealth, used that 
wealth instead for advancing social and economic structures for the benefit of the 
colonizing society. 

On the other hand, we must state firmly that judgment on the contemporary 
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and dominating civilization is relative. Reference to it does not imply that all con- 
temporary societies must conform because of its absolute dofhination. Neither 
should the reference mean a debasing of the historical and cultural traditional 
values. 

From the socio<>political point of view, cultural backwardness relating o basic 
illiteracy takes the form of inability to practice positively civic rights and respon- 
sibilities. This takes a variety of forms. 

Now that education is the responsibility of the State, some states may not 
be able to provide education to all those who need it at the time they need it. 
Those who do not benefit from it become the prey of illiteracy. Or the State may 
offer education at the rigljt-+ime but in an inadequate way, in which case some 
of the beneficiaries will also lapse into illiteracy. On the other hand, the State may 
offer education at the right time in an adequate way but some of those who need 
it decide to stay out either because of a temporary economic need or for some 
other social reason. Tlie state may offer adequate education when it is needed; and 
those who ne^d it may show great enthusiasm for it while many of the older 
citizens have missed the opportunity and remained captives of illiteracy. 

All these conditions exist in the Arab Society. There are communities that are 
financially incapable of supporting universal compulsory education for the young. 
There is also the problem of drop-outs and wastage because of the lack of quality 
of the educational systems. There are those in village and nomadic communities 
who miss education, especially girh. Even though these problems are gradually 
diminishing, they have all contributed to the phenomenon of illiteracy and added 
to its volume. 

On the other hand, there are some countries in the Arab World that are 
financially capable and whose citizens are making use of the available education 
provision. But illiteracy among those who have not benefited from a new situation 
is still high. Illiteracy will continue to be a problem in those countries for a long 
time to come. 

As far as technological and scientific advancement is concerned, illiteracy 
forms a barrier which negates any positive interaction between science and tech- 
nology and society on one hand and between society and the social influence that 
may result from science and technology on the other; especially in relation to the 
new job opportunities which require some special training that can only be ob- 
tained through education. Such vocational competeiice can no longer be achieved 
through traditional institutions, except in a marginal way, which provide no 
growth, expansion, or participation in solving the social problems resulting from 
this specific change in life. 

The illiterate in the modern economic structure is a semi-iole (if not com- 
pletely idle) force. Worse still, he consumes what others produce, a*id in that way 
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lie reduces the productivity rate of the work force. The negative influence of the 
illiterate in this case is not only in his absence from the socio-economic producers, 
but also in his drain on the contribution of others. 

With regard to advanced science and technology, concerns are more with 
adult education in its widest sense than with literacy. It is here that the question 
of cultural illiteracy is raised because of a whole range of factors: the progressively 
faster rhythm of change in the means of production, methods of utilization; shifts 
in values, attitudes, and human relations, in the growth of knowledge and a cul- 
tural explosion; and the surfacing of other problems such as pollution, the dangers 
of war, the population explosion, and food problems. All these render the renewal 
of knowledge, experience and skill, including providing for their continuity ^nd 
updating, absolutely vital and unavoidable — either for preparation or fur re- 
adjusting to a continuously new situation. 

In conclusion: illiteracy, both in communication skills and cultural compe- 
tence stems from the pattern of present-day civilization which har spread over all 
humanity, of which developing societies are a part. It can also be said that political 
and social progress and the need for human beings to share in it, is the cause of 
and the reason why lack of reading and writing skills has become a problem, since 
it constitutes a barrier between the individual and his potential to exercise his 
social and political rights. 

On the other hand, it is not possible for a culturally illiterate person to 
coexist with modem science and technology. 

Despite this distinction it must be said that illiteracy in communication com- 
petence is a complex matter which of necessity includes cultural illiteracy. Plan- 
ning to achieve full literacy in a society should therefore be seen as a complex 
cultural proUem and not as a simple educational problem. The illiteracy rate in 
a society is an indicator of the degree of social, political, scientific and technological 
backvv.irdness, rather than an indica*-or of ho^v many people cannot read or write. 

The conclusion of all this is a paradox: that illiteracy (both kinds) is a result 
of backwardness and also of progress! v^eness m the same society at the same time. 

4. VOLUME AND SHAPE OF ILLITERACY IN THE ARAB STATES 
Accurate and scientific statistics in the realm of literacy and adult education are 
yet to be established for most states. The kind of statistics that are used are either 
taken from projections based on the enrollment of children in schools or deduced 
from the general population census. Even the latter, with the exception of a few 
Arab Stales, does not give a complete and detailed picture. The census is con- 
ducted at intervals whiih vary from 5 to 15 years. Some states are content to use 
administrative statistics which fail to reflect the reality of the situation. All this 
opens the door for some suspicion dbout the accuracy of the kind of statistics that 
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are employed in the realm of literacy and adult education. Howevt^r, inaccurate 
as they may be, these statistics are indicators and so far there has been no obvious 
substitute. 

One of the available statistical studies covers the perird 1966-1971. It shows 
— ^ despite the reservations one might have — and covering those who are 16 
years of age and over — that illiteracy in the 14 Arab States which were studied, 
ranges from 24 percent to 81 percent, with a median of 62 percent. The pei- 
centage of illiterate males ranged from 21 percent to 70 percent, with a median 
of 50 percent. The percentage among females ranges from 27 percent ^o 91 per- 
cent, with a median of 75 percent and with a difference of 25 percent in favour 
of males. 

The percentage of illiteracy among urban dwellers ranges from 27 percent 
to 88 percent, and among rural dwellers it ranges from 45 percent to 92 percent, 
with a median of 76 percent, with a difference of 22 percent between the two 
means in favour of the urban dwellers. 

In estimates for primary education, which usually extends until the age of 
12 and sometimes to the age of 15, statistics indicate that out of every 100 chil - 
dren of school age, 28 stay out of school. The percentage for boys is 20 out of 
every 100, and for girls it is 40 out of every hundred. This situation is made worse 
by the percentages of drop-outs and failures. 

With regard to literacy progranvs outside the forma! system, a study carried 
out in 6 Arab Countries w»^h adequate infoimation on ilIi.'?ratFS, the number of 
th.'se registered in literacy classes and those who Guccessfuily completed the pro- 
gram, indicates that the percentage of enrollment to the total illiterate population 
in six countries (Tunisia, Sudan, Syria, Egypt, Kuwait and Abu-Dhabi) ranged be- 
tween 5 percent and 8 7 percent with a median of 0.78 percent while the num- 
bor of those who successfully completed the programme to the total number of 
ilhterates represented ranged between 0.08 percent to 3 percent with a median 
of 0.5 percent. 

This means that literac y classes in those countries - - which probably reflect 
the situation in most Arab States — enroll only 8 out of every 1000 illiterates, 
and that only 5 out of those 8 successfully complete the program. 

Moreover, the same study indicates that the total number of illiterates in 5 
of the 6 states has increased due to the incicase in the population. However, the 
percentage of illiteracy has decreased by a percentage of 0.5 to 7, with a median of 
2.4 percent. The percentage for men is higher than among women. 

The study concludes : 

"If [he prestMit r.itc of dfnrtM'^o in illiteracy did nut miprove. ilhtvracv 
would r i)t be eradicated in le^s than 42 years, assuming that the number of 
dhtrratos remains the ^ame. Sxnh an assumption is continuously eroded hy 
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the increase in population, the lack of sufficient places in the primary 
schools for all children of school age, drop-out rate in the primary school 
the lapsing into illiteracy. If the Arab States intend to eradicate illiteracy 
within 15 years, which is the target set by the Alexandri»i Conference, we 
then have to maintain an annual literacy rate of 6.7 percent as a minimum. 
In other words, we have over the past S years achieved no more than 12 
percent while we should have achieved at least 33 percent. We are, there- 
fore, moviiig at only one third of the speed required to achieve the target." 

The picture portrayed by this study (although not unrealistic), the first at- 
tempt of its kind, does not leave much room for optimism. 

5. THE ARAB EFFORTS 

The Arab Nation has realized through i«-s long struggle against imperialism, the 
close link between freedom and knowledge. For that reason the literacy mo^ e- 
ment has, for over half a century now, been tied to that political struggle. The 
literacy movement has taken different forms in spreading knowledge among the 
masses at a time when the colonial power was actively concerned with limiting 
educational opportunities by destroying the existing traditional institutions and 
substituting those with an extremely limited number of forms of political or social 
education, and then by directing such modem education to serve its imperialist 
aims. 

Following political independence; literacy work expanded in the Arab States. 
Special administrative units and central organizations were set up in all Arab 
States. Some of the States witnessed significant voluntary contributions by non- 
governmental organizations to literacy work at all levels from planning to im- 
plementation. The majority of the Arab States have adopted legislation that or- 
ganizes literacy work as a state responsibility. In addition to that, Aiab States 
have now accepted the principle of planning for adult education and literacy in an 
attempt to link the work to development plans, and also to give programs specific 
time targets. 

Some progress has been made also on the technical side of the work. Train- 
ing has received careful attention. Training programs cater to all workers in adult 
education whether these workers are technicians, administrators or organizers. In 
addition to that,. much effort is made in curriculum development, book prepara- 
tion, educational aids, educational technology and operational research. 

On the Pan-Arab level, Arab and international organizations undertake some 
responsibility in the field of staff training and coordination. ASFEC (Regional 
Center for Functional Literacy in Rural Areas for the Arab States), which was 
established by UNESCO and the Egyptian government in 1952 as a "b^sic educa- 
tion center" for the training of adult education and literacy workers is the first 
Pan-Arab effort in this respect. ASFEC has made a significant pioneering con- 



tribution which has included training of leaders, research, methodology and teach- 
ing materials; at the same time it has helped spread general awareness of the 
problem. 

ARLO (Arab Literacy Organization) was on the other hand the first Pan- 
Arab organization, established by the Arab Leaeue in 1966 as a "regional organiza- 
tion for the eradication of illiteracy''. Despite its short history, ARLO has suc- 
ceeded in organizing a vast program of work whicli ineluJeJ all the Arab Slates 
in the field program through some pioneering experiments and some pilot projects. 
ARLO was successful in organizing meetings and discussions which generated 
confidence between ARLO and member-states and the technical agencies in those 
states. The result of that confidence is the availability of basic data in all Ara 'i 
States; the exchange of experience, and the coordination of programs. In addition 
to that, ARLO has succeeded in cooperating with regional and international adult 
education organizations. ARLO is continuously developing its capacity within the 
framework of ALEC50 (Arab Leaque Educational, Cultural and Scientific Or- 
ganization) to play a more effective role. 

To conclude this survey, it may be beneficial to summarize the progress made 
by Arab States in the realm of literacy and adult education. The movement started 
in the Arab States as part of the struggle against imperialism. It aimed at reaching 
the broad masses who shared a common desire for freedorr^. It can therefore be 
said that the movement started as a comprehensive one, addressing itself to all 
ciHzens. This is a sound beginning consistent with the philosophy of educational 
rights. Tlie mrthod adopted is known as the traditional method because it looked 
at literacy primarily within an educational framework, conceiving the teaching of 
reading and writing as a general objective . . . 

For both literacy and adult education there has been much pioneering con- 
cerning L'oncepts and philosophies. Examples arc: "basic education", "edu- 
cation for lommunity development", "functional adult education", "continuing 
educatiOi 

It is necessary to add that all these concepts were developed within UNESCO 
in cooperation with the governments, the organizations and the agencies con- 
cerned, on both the regional and the international levels. It is not easy to judge 
whether t!^c shift from one concept to another and from one approach to another 
is based on accurate scientific evaluation throup,h a comprehensive field 3tudy, or 
whether it was the result of a discovery of new patterns ol relationship linked to 
a specific problem, or an attempt to benefit from the methods of social work, or 
an adjustment to the rapidly increasing cultural changes, or a wish to confront in 
an effective and practical manner a social evil (illiteracy) which grows like cancer 
in a direction opposite to the scientific and technologicnl rovotution which bene- 
fits man. 
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However, all these i:oncepts and approaches which are still practiced simul- 
taneously and consecutively in different societies represent, in their totality, the 
development of literacy and its methodology. On the qne hand they show the 
dynamism of literacy and the great attention given to it I y the world community 
and by national governments; on the other it is one of the fundamental con- 
temporary issues which affect international peace and prosperity. 

It was quite natural for the literacy movement in the Arab States to be in- 
fluenced by all these concepts and practices, although it may not be easy to evaluate 
their impact on the Arab situation. However, it is easy to see the signs of dis- 
illusionment when a certain path which has hardly been started is abandoned for 
another path. The Arab States have been subject to pressure dictated by social 
and political conditions, and from international cooperation and tht: benefits from 
international achievements. It is clear that our dependence on all these has diverted 
us, to some extent, from a Pan-Arab effort to search for a methodology which 
suits our cultural heritage with all its educational richness, which fits the reality 
of our situation with all its vast resources, and which suits our ambitions. 

A short comment on these concepts is now required. The traditional com- 
prehensive approach which aims at educating all illiterates, irrespective their 
background and experience, without any order of priority, results in quantitative 
shortcomings with respect to preparing a citizen because 't is satisfied with teaching 
him the skills of how to read and write without an;' commitment to a specific 
social or vocational content. Tins approach considers the equivalent of 4 years 
of primary education a reasonable level at which an adult could be considered 
literate. The choice is directly influenced by the fact that the primary school in 
the Arab States had for a long time lasted fnr four years. Literacy in this context 
is seen as substitute for the mission of the primary school despite the difference 
between children and adults, and despite what the school stands for, as an institu- 
tion; in terms of more limited social growth. In contrast, literacy classes dr repre- 
sent an independent function which can and should lead to new social and .political 
opportunity which changes the social status of the illiterate. 

As stated earlier, some new experiences based on relating the phenomenon 
of illiteracy to the social reality, have been acquired internationally. One of these 
is the idea of basic education which aims at the village community, using reading 
and writing as both a means and an end for creating an awareness of the problen^s 
of development and for throwing light on its relationship with all socio-economic 
aspects and for spreading the idea of self-reliance. Basic education was, in that 
respect, a pioneering step in defining the educational context for literacy activities, 
and for relating education to issues which faced the community, and for using it 
as a vehicle for promoting awareness of local problems and felt needs. 

The concept of basic education developed, as early as the 1950S/ into the 
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concept of developing the local community. This can only happen by the re- 
organization of the local communities, the creation of needs which social change 
brings about, and not only by the concern with felt neec^^ and thu promotion of 
consciousness of those needs. Social activity in this context should be linked with 
productivity in an aJl-cmbracing local development movement, whic i draws on 
both governmental and non-governmental sources. Literacy was thus linked to an 
activity which used education for development of the community. However, the 
priorities which aduUs themselves determined and their direct incentives, upset 
the balance between the educational activities and the activities of the other local 
agencies. There was, in addition, a conflict over technical and administrative re- 
sponsibilities between educational and social agencies. This was a direct cause 
which led at the end cf the 1960s to the transfer of literacy from a traditional to a 
functional approach. 

It must be noted that both bisic education and community development were 
based on a notion described as a quantitative comprehensive, with some attention 
to the qualitative side. Literacy workers have been disturbed by the fact that the 
quantitative approach has produced poor results, expecially in the face of popula- 
tion explosion. This is why they resorted to the functional approach, which is 
bised on "selectivity'' and "intensiveness". It emphasizes the qualitative value 
of literacy but it represents a retreat on the quantitative*; sic?. Selectivity means 
the giving of priority to a sector of the society directly m olvcd in the process 
of socio-economic productivity and adopts ar. organizational pattern through 
which the literacy programs operate. 

"Intensiveness" comes as complementary to the idea of selectivity. It means 
linking the literacy process to the kind of work the individual is doing so 
thit the training can take place simultaneously with learning how to read and 
write. This is done through the use of a vocabulary and concepts related to the 
vocation of the sector of the community involved. 

The UNESCO Evaluation of Expenmental World Literacy Projects indicates 
that the func.^.ional approach has its shortcomings. UNESCO has no^ expanded 
the concept of functionality to include tii<* entire social structure of society. This 
will necessarily broaden the concept of selectivity and consequently bring the 
functional approach closer to the quantitative comprehensive approach. 

Functionality is in reality the logical basis for any meaningful human activity. 
There is no social be^haviour without purpose or objective. The application of 
selectivity however can ^f^sult either in delaying or denying the educational right 
of those who work out Je the setting of organized groups. Those who suffer 
under these circumsttmces are the rural people who in fact deserve special atten- 
tion because of tlieir contribution to the economy and also because of their 
number'^. 
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When the present writer was drafting the Functional Literacy Act for The 
Democratic Republic of Sudan in 1971, he considered the village as the organiza- 
tional unit for the villagers. In that way the Ac* has given the organizational con- 
cept a more comprehensive interpretation in an attempt to arrive at justice and 
equality among citizens. 

One could say that the concentration on vocation and the economically pro- 
ductive sector of the population does away with an important function of adult 
education, that is helping adults to be aware of national, regional and intematiorfr 1 
issues, aiid helping them to participate fully in activities that influence their lives. 
This is a basic national and international objective of education which leads to 
planting the idea of international peace in the hearts and minds of people through 
education. Fesides, it is the right of people to decide on events that directly 
affect them. 

It can be concluded that the field of literacy is confused with varying ap- 
proaches and methodologies, all of which are used in the Arab States either simul- 
taneously or consecutively. The problem of illiteracy gets increasingly complicated. 

The concept of life-long learning is becoming increasingly accepted in edu- 
cational circles. It does not stop at literacy alone but goes beyond it to deal with 
the problems of human knowledge that have been creatpJ by the scientific and 
technological revolutions which led :o a rapidly changing rhythm in human 
civilization. It also )ed to a cultural explosion as a result of the multiplicity and 
effectiveness of the knowledge delivery systems in a world full of new phenomena 
in the patterns of relationships between human and natural resources. 

However, the concept of life-long learning is yet to be put into practice. To 
achifeve that it must have its institutions, methodology and techniques. 

6. LITERACY STRATEGIES 

Advanced societies that ha\e managed to rid themselves of illiteracy differ 
historically from the developing societies. They developed gradually until they 
reached a stage of a somewhat balanced growth. This does not mean that those 
societies never experienced some difficult phases of cultural lag resulting from 
the fact that the material elements in society change faster than the values and 
Dehaviour related to them. There are some societies which made a big leap for- 
ward within a very short span of time but they did so at a high social cost. 

Th«» advanced societies have freed themselves of illueracy as a de facto situa- 
tion since advancement implies education, knowledge, and ''up-to-dateness''. The 
qi'sstion is how was that achieved? 

If education means to some exter' human advancement, then education in 
the advanced societies was achieves in the same way in which human advance- 
ment was achieved. In .'societies that developed historically literacy was eradicated 



in successive phases as was the case in Europe and the United States of America, 
where a comprehensive graduated approach was adopted. A system of compulsory 
education was operated over a long period of time with a suitable content that 
responded to the development requirements in each society. Cultural change was 
matched by a kind of self-adjustment through modem aids and functional institu- 
tions in society to counteract all symptoms of backwardness that persisted in 
certain aspects of society. Education became an integral part of the day-to-day 
behaviour of the individual and an element of good upbringing. The school as a 
social institution was seen as an extension of the home. In the same way the 
factory, the farm, the shop and the office were seen as an extension of the school. 
Thus the physical integration is close, and the functional cycle is complete be- 
tween the various activities in societies that are advanced socially and politically. 
In addition to that, in the advanced societies we come across various institutions, 
both governmental and non-governmental, which are actively engaged in adult 
education in different specializations and at different levels, including the univer- 
sity level. Such institutions are fully recognized by society. All this is part of the 
cultural, technical and scientific service^ Vvliich society provides through its dif- 
ferent agencies which also include tho theatre, libraries, museum^- 2nd information 
networks, etc. Such a strategy can be called the "stiategy of strength". 

Unlike this stra^tegy which has been achieved historically and gradually, there 
are societies which did not follow the gradual scientific and technological advance- 
ment, but were prepared for the leap forward by social and political ideologies 
that enable them to skip certain stageb. These are mainly the socialist societies, 
such as the U.S.S.R., China and Cuba which adopted the principle of the compre- 
hensive qualitative and quantitative approach. Such ' svrategy is based on the 
absorption of all children of school age into the compulsory school system, the 
eradication of illiteracy among the adult population through mass literacy cair- 
paigns which organically link reading and writing to political and economic ob- 
jectives. All the resources in the community are mobilized and all availablr edu- 
cational methods are utilized. However, the details of such a strategy vary from 
on^i country to the other according to the local circumstances. The countries whic'i 
apply tl":s strategy extend opportunities for out-of- school education, they intro- 
duce new innovations in the field of training and the general culture for spe- 
cialized groups through the setting-up of roecialized agencies. They organiyc 
night school programs, part-time study and educational leaves, sometimes with 
full pay. Moreover, great attention is paid 'o cultural and technical activities. This 
strategy can be called the "forward lea^. strategy". 

AlthoMgh the two strategies (forward leap strategy and strength stratepv) 
agree on the questions of approach in terms of quality and quantity, l^^^y diffc** 
in the way they proceed (gradual developmer t vs. the leap). T^iO strategy of 
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strength depends basically on official organization technically and administra- 
tively, while "the leap" strategy depends, in addition to that, on the mobilization 
of popular non-goyemmental resources. 

The developing countries, for various social reasons, must use a variety of 
strategies, some of which depend on the traditional approach In terms of quality 
and the comprehensive appcoadx in terms of quantity. Others use the fimctional 
approach, which is gradual in application and procedure and official in organiza- 
tion. However, some na'tional campaigns are organized here and there for a special 
sector of the population and on seasonal basis. It is worth noting that non-govern- 
mental effort has now joined hands with governmental programs, taking the form 
of political, social and professional organizations in addition to the voluntary v 
individual contributions. 

Some developing countries are recruiting non-traditional forces in their fight 
against illiteracy. Such forces include students who accept their participation in 
literacy campaigns as a legitimate aspect of their national service responsibility. 
Although this phenomenon is not a common one, it represents a valuable con- 
tribution. The most important thing, however, is the total approach to the prob- 
lem, its conceptualization, the clarity of vision, and the sustaining of that vision 
until the objective is achieved. Despite all this, illiteracy is still a visible problem, 
with all its serious dimensions and its consequences. The total number of 
illiterates, the majority of whom live in Asia, Africa and Latin America, is about 
800 million and is increasing. And this has been happening at a time when the 
percentage of illiterates in the whole world \3 decreasing. It came down from 
44.3 percent in 1950 to 34 percent in 1970. However, the total nvimbcr of illiterates 
increased during this same period from 700 million to 783 m?llion. The percentage 
in 1980 will be 29 percent while the total number will jump to 820 million. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the problem is too big for the developing 
countries to handle on their own. For the Arab States this is specially true. They 
swing from one strategy to the other. They take from the "strength strategy'' the 
idea of organizing literacy classes, v/hile they borrow from the "leap strategy" 
the phenomenon of seasonal and local literacy campaigns which hardly lead to 
any tangible results. This is the general situation in the Arab States. There are 
some exceptions but these are still in the experimental stage. 

7. TOWARDS AN ARAB STRATEGY 

A well documented socio-economic ^tudy wh'ch deals with the fabric of the 
whole Arab society is a basic necessity to which must be added some serious 
CL nsidercition of the educational | problems and phenomena within that society. 
This important because the r,ioblem of illiteracy is not a simple educational 
process as we have seer T\e illiterates are not simply those who missei the 
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opportunity of learning when they were young. They are also the workers and 
cultivators, an integral part of the social and economic fabric of society in which 
they live and work; they are consumers and many enjoy certain social positions 
without being adversely affected by the fact that they are illiterates. It is clear 
that this kind of situation must be changed in such a way that an illiterate will 
find a need or a goal in becoming literate. There will not be any motivation to 
eradicate illiteracy so long as the whole climate of society condones the condition. 

The following example shows the relationship between the illiteracy of the 
individual and that of society. It clearly shows that illiteracy cannot be effectively 
dealt with unless both the individual and the society are freed from it at the same 
time. The example is that of the Bedouin, the cattle owner, and the rancher. For 
the Bedouin, raising cattle is the backbone of rural hfe, it is the normal pattern 
of life around which all values, attitudes and relationships are built. These in- 
clude the concept of time and its use, attitude to work, wealth and its distribu- 
tion, ownership, leadership, social role and social status, kinship, etc., etc. A close 
look at the economic activities of this Bedouin will immediately show that the 
production cycle depends basically on nature. All his other activities beyond that 
are related to traditional knowledge about rain, grazing areas, knowledge of 
elementary veterinary medicine, some traditional Bedouin skills, the protection 
of his cattle against raids by men or animals. To him the social value of cattle 
is considered to be higher than the economic value, and cheir number is more 
important than their breed or quality. Within this context there is no difference 
for the Bedouin between the literate and the illiterate because knowing how to 
read and write does not influence the process of production or consumption or 
social values at any stage. Moreover, the Bedouins, especially those in the Westexn 
Desert, are content wilh hiring a religious man who lives among them and ob- 
serves all the religious rites and educates those who are willing among their 
children. He answers all their religious questions and presides over their marriage 
ceremonies, etc., etc. 

In contrast to this is the rancher who acts like a businessman and who does 
not only need to be able to read in every step he takes, but he also needs ad- 
vanced technical knowledge. To him, ani'.nals do not feed and grow at the mercy 
of nature but thry have to be planned for carefully, beginning with the breeding 
of the animal, feeding it, marketing it and keeping careful accounts of all stages. 
The rancher takes interest in the market situation both nationally and interna- 
tionally, he knows about taxes, industrialization, stocks and shares, insurance and 
loans, etc. and he also knows how to benefit from such facilities. Activities of 
this kind and scale can only be handled by a literate person. 

The same sort of problems raised by this example arc encountered in all 
sectors of a subsistence economy. A good example is the village farmer who 
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foliows traditional methods of farming that he inherited from his ancestors. My 
personal experience during my work in the villages with farmers in trying to 
assess their attitude to modem technology suggests that the farmer looks upon 
the agricultural expert who represents the new agricultural technology as a 
stranger. Nevertheless/ the fanner accepts everything the expert says out of polite- 
ness. But as soon as the agricultural experts leaves, the fanner goes back to the 
old practices because he believes that he knows much better than the expert. 

The reality of the situation is that traditional farming techniques are still 
predominant, they have not been affected by mechanization and new technology. 
What the agricultural scientists and experts tell the village farmers is no more 
than theoretical oral instructions that are not perceived to relate to the day-to-day 
reality. The village farmer in the traditional environment does not need reading 
and writing. In fact, reading and writing may look to him like a waste of time. 

It is therefore obvious that strong motivation is a prerequisite for a successful 
literacy project. In the case of the fanner, the whole agricultural sector has to be 
modernized so that the farmers see the need for training and for learning new 
techniques. 

In conclusion it must be said that the eradication of illiteracy throughout 
the whole society must go hand in hand with the eradication of illiteracy within 
the individual. If the individual needs reading and writing, then the society must 
provide the right environment for that individual so that he can function eco- 
nomically and socially and play his part in modernizing his society. 

How can this strategy for eradicating illiteracy of the individual and of the 
society be applied in the Arab States? 

Theie are some prerequisites which have to be met: 

— defining the problem as accurately as possible in statistical terms. The illiterates 
have to be classified by age and occupation ; 

— completing a comprehensive study of the society to include population, eco- 
nomic and socio-pohtical institutions, cultural activities, and the major prob- 
lems that society encounters; 

— on the basis of the findings of the study a plan for a comprehensive educa- 
tional campaign should be drawn up. Such a plan must include provision for 
specialized agencies that would respond to the needs of society. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to women and youth. The voluntary contribution to the 
campaign, especially the financing of it, is absolutely vital. Education should 
take place *n every possible place or institution including factories, farms, 
mosques, and public parks and clubs; even in private homes; 

— literacy must be seen as an integral part of this comprehensive educational 
drive. Literacy should go beyond the tiansitional target of fourth-year primary 
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level. It mutt include some follow-up training programs. The new litemte must 
see the benefit of literacy in the fonn of some social or economic rewards, or 
access to advanced levels of learning; 

— blocking the sources of new illiteracy by providing compulsory primary edu- 
cation for every child in school age; 

— spedal non-formal education be provided for youth to enable them to join the 
formal system within a shorter period of time as compared to the time spent 
in the formal compulsory primary school; 

— making it compulsory for all organized groups of workers such as government 
employees, the army and the police, to become literate. This would require 
the provision of incentives and penalties which may ndude — at a later stage 
— a condition that would make illiterates ineligible for employment by the 
government; 

— approaching the problem In the villages and local communities on the basis of 
the comprehensive method through the mobilization of all resources in the 
community (both government and voluntary) ; 

— the setting up of a local organization which should include all the social or^* 
ganizations, including government agencief ; (This will help in the process of 
coordination, administration and techiUcal supervision. The national organiza- 
tion or system must have some specialized units.)- 

The educational program i society should be seen as an ongoing activity that 
helps to renew the whole society, an effort to which the new literates can con- 
tribute significantly. 

Within the context of such a comprehensive approach to community learning, 
many of the traditional and contemporary problems should disappear. Among 
these problems the two most significant are the question of Incentives and the 
m ^ntal blocks that illiterates encotmter and whi^h are direct causes of drop- 
ping out and wastage. Such obstacles have hampered literacy work in the Arab 
Region as well as in other parts of the world. Other technical problems such 
as the shortage of teachers, equipment, accommodation, etc., should be solved 
by the communal effort which views literacy as part of an integral whole. 

The concept and program which we have outlined does not provide all 
the answers to all questions. However, it gives the general picture. Its success 
^ will depend on the general plan, the administrative organization, the ability of 
local leadership, a baJmced approach to social change and development wliich 
wT'll entail some new concepts which may frighten the traditionalists. It is, there- 
for*^, imperative that changes will be intn)duced in a way tjnat takes into con- 
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sideration the values and the experience of society. There shotild be no violent 
confrontation with these values; persuasion and guidance should be tlie basis on 
which one should operate. 

The process of comprehensive learning must provide room for new innova- 
tions. It must also make use of existing traditional institutions in society. The 
mosque, for example, can play a very effective cultural role; it tan provide both 
adults and children with an opportunity to studv the Koran and also learn a 
great deal about religion. Other institutions such as community centres, health 
centres and hospitals can play an equally effective role in the welfare of the 
family, especially in the rural areas. ^ 

It is useful to mention here that there are in the Arab States two experi- 
mental programs which have adopted such a comprehensive approach. The first 
one is in Saudi Arabia and the Arab Emirates. The plan integrates Uter^fyNfcith 
general education in a situation where there is almost compulsory uidvjwal p^- 
mary education. The exp^^ent has noW reached a stage where sch^S ftjt all 
levels) cannot accommodate the numbers of adults who come to dasses m^^the 
evening. Some of these adults started at the literacy level. Others statted at uni- 
versity level. In this respect it is evident that the adult education movefecnt here 
is strong compared to other Arab States. Moreover, participants in addt classes 
receive social and material incentives. The movement has created a strong social 
momentum which has influenced the education of women in a very positive way. 
Women are coming to literacy classes in great numbers; many of them take 
courses beyond the literacy level. 

The other experiment is in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. It 
is based on the comprehensive approach to the problem of adult illiteracy in a 
national intensive literacy campaign which is preceded by compulsory universal 
primary education. This experiment started in 1975. 

8. ADULT EDUCATION 

The concept of adult education includes, among other things, literac>-. Adult edu- 
cation is an organized form of learning with ^ecific objectives and programs. It 
takes place outside the formal school progran^ It is important to emphasize the 
non-formal character of adult education since inany adults go to formal learning 
institutions such as higher institutes and Universities. What they learn in these 
institutions is not technically classified as aduH education. 

Adult education as we know it today came about as a response to the socio- 
economic and technological needs in society. It started in Europe and America in 
the 19th century and expanded in the 20th century. 

In-^act, the roots of this modem movement can be traced to the Danish folk 
high schools, the mechanic institutes of England and conespondencc education 
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in the United States, In Britain the term adult education was confined to liberal 
education and the definition excluded technical and vocational training. The 
universities and other approved bodies were given the responsibility for adult 
education. 

In 1949, UNESCO organized the first World Adult Education Conference 
at Elsinore in Denmark at which many countries were represented. Although 
Elsinore is significant as a turning point in the history of adult education, it fell 
shc^rt of defining adult education and its functions. 

The Montreal Conference in 1960 was an important landmark in the history 
of adult education. It came eleven years after Elsinore. Those years witnessed 
significant developments for adult education. It acquired wider recognition, the 
concepts were broadened and adult eduction was no longer considered syn- 
onymous with literacy or vocational training or liberal studies. It came to be 
recognized as an educational program embracing all studies for adults and for 
coordination and coherence in response to contemporary needs. 

Progress in this direction continued to be made, evidenced by the Tokyo 
Conference of 1972 which UNESCO organized and which was the largest inter- 
national educational gathering of its kind. The Tokyo Conference came at a time 
when the world was looking for new educational concepts in the light of the 
new cultural variables within the framework of the social, scientific and tech- 
nological revolutions. Hence the idea of life- long leaming which UNESCO pre-, 
sented was accepted as a basic concept. 

The Tokyo Conference concluded that adult education is an integral part 
^)f the educational system and that education must be life-long. 

It is clear to the present writer that the law of evolution will determine a 
unification of all facets of education in one coherent system in the same way as 
education has succeeded in incorporating into its orbit a number of activities that 
remained for a long time outside that orbit. This is an important principle to 
remember in working out a future strategy for adult education which will become 
one of the facets of general education. Adult and general education can be brought 
closer to one another by expanding the boundaries of general education on one 
hand and by organizing and legalizing the activities of adult education on 
the other. 

'^^lile it is generally accepted that adult education is an activity that has 
become necessary because of change and development, it must be remembered 
that the Muslim/ Arab culture has firmly and clearly laid the foundations for 
adult education in such a way that education, long before it became a right of the 
individual in modem times, was incumbent on every Muslim (male and female 
alike). Education was equated with human freedom as prisoners of war were set 
free by the Prophet as soon as they taught illiterate Muslims reading and writing. 
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Islam put no time limit on education, instead, it made it a continuing process from 
the cradle to the grave. It encouraged Muslims to seek knowledge wherever they 
cx)uld find it. It was aware of the changes that were likely to occur from one 
generation to the other and for that reason Muslims were i^eminded not to impose 
their own values on their children because their children * 'ere destined to live 
in a different era. 

In the cultural heritage of Islam, there are some adult educational practices 
which exemplified these principles. Adult education was piacticed in the school, 
the mosque, the market place and in private homes. We also have the system 
of studentship and academic awards which were given by the Savant in his per- 
sonal capacity and not by the institution. Such awards were of high scientific 
value and they were accepted throughout the Arabic and Islamic world. I men- 
tion this to put on record that our culture has known adult education over four- 
teen centuries, and also to emphasize the need for us to look at the possibility of 
making use of our aaltural heritage in the search for appropriate models to be 
applied in the present. 

While adult education, as practiced today in developed societies, leads to 
the promotion of skills as well as to social adjustment, it is certainly an instrument 
of change in the developing societies. Its role is therefore a basic one especially 
if we look at it within the context of general education which up to the present, 
has only absorbed a small percentage of the total population. 

Adult education should, on one hand, complement general education pro- 
grams and on the other it should be an instrument of promotion of skills and 
experiences. 

The search for a suitable strategy for adult education in the Arab States 
should start with these basic questions: What is the state of adult education in 
the Arab States? What are its problems and its requirements? 

At present adult education in the Arab States is sometimes regarded as being 
synonymous with literacy. There is neither a specialized central organization nor 
any special programs or special institutions, except in limited forms, such as in 
the car? of night schools, and some extra-mural programs organized by some 
schools and universities. 

However, there are several adult education activities r vocational nature 
such as the institutions that provide courses in typing, language and secretarial 
work. There are also some institutions which provide training in some skills suth 
as book-keeping, journalism, etc., by correspondence. 

Most of these activities, if not all of them, take a commercial form. The par- 
ticipants come as individuals and there is no effective educational supervision by 
governments. 

Although the status of adult education in the Arab State? is unsatisfactory. 
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one must remember that there are certain problems which led to the present 
situation. Some of these problems are: that the relationship between general edu- 
cation and adult education is confined to organized formal school education with 
all its rituals; that any education that does not fall within such a defmition was 
not recognized neither legally nor socially. 

Because of the "pricing" of certificates and the attachment of importance 
to the piece of paper the individual obtains rather than to his experience, this 
attitude has had direct bearing on people's right to employment on one hand and 
on the effectiveness of many employees on the other. It is as if the certificates will 
do the work and not the experienced individual. 

The legal status of cer^^ificatcs has clearly affected the social standing of adult 
education because the social status of the individual in developing countries is 
judged according to the kind of government job an individual holds, which in 
turn is related to the formal kind of education he I as been through. Cunsequently, 
any job or any other experience outside the government employment circles is 
considered of a lower status. 

One of the problems facing adult education in the Arab States is the lack 
of reliable information on 'ts sti-ucture and organization; statistics on adult edu- 
cation are incomplete. UNESCO has completed a successful experiment in this 
respect in the Libyan Arab Republic in collaboration with the Libyan Ministry of 
Education. This is a major step which will make possible the organization of adult 
education in Libya, including its place in society. 

Another problem is the inadequacy of research in all aspects of adult edu- 
cation. Thi' is a major problem that should be regarded as a prerequisite for any 
adult education strategy. Equally important is research connected with develop- 
ment projects to determine the specialized manpower needs of those projects. 
This kind of research will help adult educavors conceivt j heUer strategy for adult 
education. It is true that some advanced studies in adult education are carried out 
in some faculties of education in the Arab States, but these are no more than 
isolated efforts that, though useful, do not fit into a general policy or a co- 
ordinated plan. 

o. ADULT EDUCATION STRATFC^Y 

It is clear that adult education in the Arab Sl..te^ occ- a niodi^st pla . with 
imdefint^d boundaries. This is a situation that calls, first placo, for somo 

speciil efforts to secure recognition for adult education, and to Rrar\t it tlie neces- 
sary institutions. Once this is established, vv^e can then turn to wavs of improving', 
and spreading it 

It is important at this sta^',r of devi^lopnicnt in the Aiab States to y.wv priority 
to the quo*^tion o^ defining th(^ concept of adult education This ,i n^ior ta^l 
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that CckUd for participation by a number of organizations and institutions which 
include wide sectors of the population with specialists in the various aspects of 
development. They should include teachers, economists, sociologists, and lawyers. 

Completing such a study would not automatically lead to the institutionaliza- 
tion of adult education in an exemplary manner. But it would make it easier for 
each state according to its needs and abilities to start its adult education pro- 
grams on the right path. The programs will then develop within the functional 
framework of the general development plan. 

It is, therefore, necessary to give thought to the n^iure of relationship be- 
tween adult education and the formal system of education so that the two will 
be integrated at various levels in terms of planning and implementation. Both 
types of education should be treated within the same context as regards resources, 
objectives and metnods of implementation. This could be accomplished either 
through the merger of the two at a certain stage or through designing a special 
channel for adult education with its own ladder, its programs and its socially 
and legally acceptable certificates. 

It is also necessary to do a survey of the training institutions such as the 
national institutes for vocational training, language institutes, workshops and 
small factories to define a target group for each institution and its level of experi- 
ence and skill so that special programs could be designed for each institution and 
consequently all certificates awarded by these institutions will receive a fair assess- 
ment on the general labour market. 

The implementation of such a proposal requires the provision of special train- 
ing programs, the setting up of model institutions, and ^-^ariety of certification 
procedures. It also requires legal and adminis trail v^ypfocedures which will bring 
this kind of activity in linr with the educational ^roces This is something that 
could, and should, be done in order lo organize this wide s :tor of existing activities 
upon which a great majority of the population depends, and which has so far re- 
ceived no adequate technical support or any enlightened aa ninistrative guidance 
from formal educational institutions. 

Another way of giving adult education support and recognition would be to 
introduce adult education as an integral part of the education program of all edu- 
cational instittitions from the primary school to the university. 

In the Republic of the Sudan, for example, ail secondary schools, technical 
secondary and higher technical schools engage in adult education. Some pro- 
vide tuition in subjects related to school certificate, others provide technical 
and vocational training for workers who eventually acquire training certificates. 
Many of the participants come to the classes to increase their technical and voca- 
tional abilities. ITiere should also be a system of certification which is legally and 
socially accep^^ablc. 



It is also important that ministries, government departments, farms, factories 
and public corporations adopt a policy of training and re-training of employees. It 
would be necessary for these bodies to cooperate with educational institutions 
which can either grant or authorize the granting of certificates to those who com- 
plete the training program. There should be a system which will provide educa- 
tional opportunities either full-time or part-time for those who are capable anc'. 
have the interest to study. 

An important form of adult education which should be adopted is the free 
universitv and the workers university models. They both require a flexible policy 
over admission and programs, a policy that should take in^o account the learners' 
practical experience. Traditional universities should extend :^".elr services to the 
adult communities through evening study programs, an open university system 
and thiough organized correspondence programs. In this respect one can visualize 
the setting up of a Pan Arab Open University which can avail all Arab youth of its 
services If such an idea is implemented, it would certainly be a step towards the 
unification of thought in th*? Arab World. It would also be a living example of 
Pan Arab cooperation in developing human resources in the Arab States. 

If adult education is to succeed as an instrument of socia? development and 
change, we must have a flexible system of formal education capable of integrating 
adult education. This can only be achieved with a high degree of innovative tech- 
nical and organisational capabilities. It also requires a high degree of open- 
mindedness, the willingness to change and a comprehensive outlook towards the 
socio-econon^ic structure of society. This is a big task which is not the respon- 
sibility of the ministries of education and the universities alone, but it relates to 
the administrative and financial systems of the State, Nevertheless, there must 
be a revision of curricula. The question of degrees and certificates, and the question 
of the relationship betv^.'een work and experience within the context of social 
justice and equity must also be studied. 

It is essential, therefore, to establish a department of adult education in every 
taculty of education and in every teacher^' training college. The main ob- 
jectives of such departments would be to establish adult edt'ration as a discipline, 
\\) carry out rerearch into adult education, espeviallv operational research in 
.v^peU^ f^f educational theory of adult education, the psychology of adult learning, 
tlK^ organi/ati'in of adult education ajid the socio-economic and legal factors in 
the development ot adult education. All these aspects should be studied within 
the context of an iritegrated approach to the cjuestion of education (adult as well 
hool oducaiion) and the social structure in the Arab States. In addition to that, 
tlie^e departments should traii^ adult (^lucation sp(\iausts .or research and ad- 
vanced training. 

'\n .uliih cJiu ii\\on stiat{»g\ [hat ^ .m ((nitr.bufe t(^ the tlovrloprnent of }iut:i<ui 
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resources in the Arab States must be Pan- Arab in outlook; tha. is to say, it must 
be based on an assess^ment of the needs, the poterMal and the existing human a. k 
material resources in the Arab States. WorkuiR out separate strategies for separate 
Arab States is of little value to th<* Arab Nation. Experience indicates that such 
isolated strategies face the same fate that volumes of recommendations and reports 
face — they simply remain on she]v(?s collecting dust. Imbalance between ma- 
terial and human resources in the Arab States is one ^f the key factors that led 
to the present state o? affairs and it ^n only je corrected if a Pan-Arab strategy 
is worked out. What the Arab State:, need - .ost is the ability to implement the 
ideas and concepts that have already been agreed upon. It is only sensible to have 
a Pan-Arab educational strategy for the educational preparation of the Arab in- 
dividual — the only real and lasting capital for the Arab Nation — and which 
would enable the Arab Nation to realize its legitimate ambitions and to carry out 
its mission in this world. It is no secret that material and human resources vary 
from one Arab country to the other. The only way to put these resources to 
effective use A'ould be to create a state of equilibrium between the human and 
the material elements. 

This would mean, in practical terms, the setting up of a joint Arab Fund to 
which the financially able states should contribute generously. Such a Fund would 
certainly assist the financially less able Arab Sta*«s to carry out *neir educational 
plans. The Arab League Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization should 
be entrusted with the administration of such a Fund. 

10. CONCLUSIONS 

Adult education is an e ential educational mean* for social adjustment. It is also 
essential for livmg in this te'^hnological age. It i i particularly important for de- 
veloping communities because apart from the fact that it is an instrument of 
change, it has the di^^tinct dimension of being an alternative for adults to catch up 
with their basic rights in edut ation in order that they may participate effectively in 
public life. 

The formal educational institutions, even in the developed societies, are some- 
what conservative. They are therefore not fully capable of absorbing the rapi*. 
change which results from the explosion of knowledge. They cannot respond to 
the social needs which multiply in a continuously increasing rhythm as a result 
of the scientific and technological revolution which now controls human destiny. 
This situation has called, and will continue to call, for new educational models 
and formats to fit the new concept of life-long Ir.^rning. 

The developing societies, which include the Arab States, niu<;t stand up tu 
the challenge posed by a burdensome legacv of backwardness which is illustrated 
bv illiteracy. At the same time these societies nui^t aim at mo(jemi7ing thrnv;clvos 



by engaging in a process of development and regeneration of society. All educa- 
tional plans should be broadened and extended quantitatively and qualitatively 
on a Pan-Arab scale that would allow the pooling of resources (material and 
human) in the Arab States to enable those states to fulfil their historical mission. 

Adult education in the Arab States stands in need of proper statistics, surveys 
and special studies which may throw light on its scope and its various institu- 
tions. It is a discipline that mu-t be thoroughly researched; sp^^cialists have to 
be trained for it, and its institutions and fi nctioris should be integrat^^d with 
those of the foriTial system. The entire p.^ogram should take place within the 
Lontext of < Pan- Arab Plan for the dcvelopnicnt of human resources. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
V I 

Education and the Role of Women 
in Integrated Development 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Development has become, b the political and sociological jargon, both a motto 
and a legitimate ambition. There is a general agreement that development is the 
only way to adequately deal with the sociological and technological change. De- 
velopment is, on the one hand, an intellectual expression regarding the progress 
of socio-political thought and the rights and duties of the individual on the other 
hand it is perceived as a way of enjoying the fruits of science and technology in 
the realms of production and utilia:ation. 

Development has, therefore, become the logical yardstick for measuring both 
social progress and social backwardness. However, development as a concept has 
been and still is somewhat ambiguous in its application and in the way it is con- 
ceived by people. This is why there are certain situations where development is 
taken to mean material development only, thus ignoring the basic aspects which 
relate to human development. 

Development is, in the first place, a human process attained by man for man. 
Such an integrated concept of development leads to the study of some uasic 
sociological factors and human resources in the productive sector the economy 
as well as the need for training and utihzing these resources and finally an in- 
vestigation of the problems associated with growth. 

It is beneficial to discuss the role of women in integrated rural development 
within the context of education, training and employm-.-nt. Such a discussion is 
essential for conceptualizing and implementing and evaluating development 
programs. 

2. ON DEVELOPMENT 

Development is basically a process of changing direction. It is also a process of 
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utilizing natural resources and converting them into economic products through 
science and applied technology. Since development is accomplished by man for 
man, it is therefore a process of changing the status quo. It is a ' ultural change, 
a renewal of the requirements of living, including ethics and human relations, skill 
development, means of production and methods of utility. 

An urgent problem in development is posed by the nature of change aru 
what it irij- Ues in terms or demolition as ill as reconstruction; both have special 
prerequisites and are fraught with obstacles. It is not ^sy to switch from one 
established pattern witlijut a stage of tension and conflict varying in length and 
intensity. The stress is sometimes so intense that it impedes change or at least 
creates a state of superficial acceptance of the status quo, thus blocking any real 
radical change. 

Creating ne^V al.ills, with all the necessary prerequisites, including modifica- 
tion of ethics an/1 behaviour does ^ot happen overnight because such skills and 
attitudes require^ on top of the usual logistics, special circtunstances which lend 
themselves to interaction, growth and proliferation. 

If developiifient is, in the final analysis, a process of identifying all the think- 
ing and achievetncnts of the Age, it i also an acceptance of the pattern of civiliza- 
tion as portrayed by social, scientific and technological revolutions. 

There is in this respect a difficult question which the developing countiies 
face. While these nations are keen on retaining their national identities, their cul- 
tural heritage and their modes of behaviour, they are equally keen on benefiting 
from the fruits of present-day civilization. They have acrepted the illusion that 
they can select some of the material components linked to production and or- 
ganization, such as machinery, factories, communications, systems of manage- 
ment and education, etc., and at the same time retain their traditional values that 
are deeply rooted in the social structure; on the assumption that this is the happy 
medium that cc mbines the best of two worlds — the past and the present. 

This is more or less a cultural illu ion. It is, no doubt, encouraged by present- 
day civ'lizalicn Socause of its commercial returns in the sense that those who 
have Vne financia." means can buy its components and its external appearance; 
bu^ they cannot bt.y its essence anci that is the difference between purchasing and 
experiencing dpv'elopment. Development can only take place if one has the inner 
ability to m^ke it happen. 

We have stressed the comprehensiveness of civilization in the sense that it 
so p-.uch a coherent whole that it is impossible to separate its material appear- 
ance from its social implications, just a: it is impossible to separate the object 
from its shadow. Civilization, more than any other time in the past, has a logical 
character because it is based on finding of science and mathematics. This means 
there is some rigidity in the making of it and in its usage. When, for example, 
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we purchase a textile factory or a cement factory, we import with it new skills, 
new industrial relations, new concepts of labour, Hmc, and income, aew fashions 
of consumption, new needs for soda! services, new form', of administration, 
finance and taxation, etc. The result is social confusion which surrounds both the 
extemal appearance and the substance of developing countries. Hence the de- 
veloping countries, which are dependent on traditional means of production, and 
consequently characterized by traditional patterns of social relations, will con- 
tinue to face this difficult decision. Can one possess both the glory of the past 
and the beauty of the future? The question does not, as stated earlier, depend on 
financial ability alone. It depends on social ability in the first place. Money 
is the product of development, and it is not the only means of development. For 
example, in the oil-producing Arab States there is more money proportionately 
than there is in the developed countries. But that has not brought abnut develop- 
ment because the social equivalent (change of attitude and necessary skills) is 
missing. 

This fact indicates the importance of the time factor in the process of de- 
velopment Preparing the necessary personnel and builc^ing the infra-structure 
must be completed through the course of lime as it was th^J case in the developed 
countries. This does not rule out the possibility of a leap forward by skipping 
some phases in development. Howevei*, we cannot ignore the importance of the 
time element in creating the resources and an appropriate climate for i-eal 
development. 

It must be reiterated that development is in essence a humanit^irian process; 
man is both a means and an end; man is also the only guarantor x^t development. 
Hence, a comprehensive developmeiit which gives the human being his proper 
place in the process of life renewal reflects the right kind of attitude. A well- 
planned effort is needed which is apt to face obstacles and negativism. Such 
resistance should be regarded as an expected aspect of the process. 

Women and Develojjment 

Paying special attention to ih e role of women within the framework of integrated 
development 'if vital to the process of development itself. Traditionally develop- 
ing '•ocieties have denied women a creative role. Their involvement outside of 
the home was restricted to a small segment of essential labour. Consequently, 
women were deprived of the opportunity to participate in a number of the basic 
activities including the right to be educated, an activity that was somehow con- 
sidered a male domain. It is true to say that the lack of education among women 
left them open to superstition and negative values and that has had an adverse 
effect on their role, not only as participants in development but also as recipients 



of deve' pment. This situation has had its seriors impact on th^ tradidonal role 
of women in the bearing and raising of children. 

Development is in some of its aspects a process of striking a bal^ince between 
population growth on the one hand and economic growth on the othe^. Economic 
growth must exceed population growth. It is, however, a common phienomenon 
in the developing countries to see the increase ui population swallow allNievelop- 
mtntal efforts. 

Women, especially rural women, have themselves contributed to this sferious 
problem and that is because the traditional division of labour makes child-bearing 
to a large extent a full-time job. In developing societies this role is of significaiil 
value either because of the tribal belief that attached importance to the numerical 
value of the family and the tribe for reasons of security, or because of an interest 
in economic earnings through labour. For example, to have a female child is con- 
sidered a great asset for the family in many cattle-raising commtmities in Africa. 
A good example :an be drawn fron the Nilotic tribes in Southern Sudan where 
the dowry p?-id on the occasion of marriage is usually a vast number of cattle. 
That becomes automatically a dowry that the brother of the bride gives 
to his bride and in many cases the marriage of the male members of the family 
is dependent on that of the female ruembers. This practice is hi jhly organized and 
leads to a system whereby the dowry of each daughter is tied to i specific brother. 

Another form of seeking economic earnings is the exploivation of children 
in traditional sectors of the economy at an early age without accepting any respon- 
sibility for their education, health or social welfare. In addition to that, women, 
who accept marriage as their full-time occupation, are compelled — as a way of 
maintaining their status in society — to produce as many children as they pos- 
sibly can because that exercise will provide some serarity. Besides, women con- 
stitu'^e a large sector of the population that stands idle within the context of mod- 
em production. Their role is confined to consuming the efforts made by others 
and by so doing they have complicated the population problem. 

It is clear, therefore, that some women have been forced by historical cir- 
cumstances to remain economically idle and to constiHiie a factor of backwardness 
in many aspects of life. However, the present-day pattern of life has led to some 
change in the status of women economically, socially, legally and professionally. 
So much is t' lis true that women have become a positive force in meeting needs of 
development; they are no longer an element of backwardness. 

3. WOMEN AND EDUCATION 

Education is the only vehicle that will enable women to fulfil their new role as a 
factor in development and progress, A women as well as a man can change the 
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status quo, acquire the necessary knowledge and skill fo* the new life. The fact 
that women were, in the developing countries, deprived of modem education, is 
the fundamental reason for their backwardness. There is a stro;. ;. unk between 
the denial of education and the value systems that determine a v/oman's role in 
society as well as the concept of 'man about her and indeed her o *n concept of 
herself, conditioned through social upbringing and social behaviour. It is therefore 
essential tliat women should be aware of their rights ever before society can 
become aware of these rights. Such awareness has started rather late. Conse- 
quently, women's education in developir^ societies differs fiom men's education 
in terms of opportimity and content. Historically it started later than men's educa- 
tion and secondly social rf^cognition of the ability of womer* is still overshadowed 
by old concepts and myths. This is more obvious in rural settings. 

Denial of education delayed women's participation in public social activities 
and reduced her contribution to public life in quantity and quality. One of the 
common phenomena in the world is the relationship between the backwardness 
or progressiveness of society and the status of women in that society. The status 
of women is a positive indicator of the degree of progrcssiveness or backwardness. 
The contj ast betv/een the developing and the developed societies is worth noting. 
The status of women is, however, related to their social competence which is in 
turn relatvsd to education because education is the effective instrument for develop- 
ing ne.v capabilities and thus preparing women for the new life. 

Statistics released by UNESCO in 1972 reveal that the percentage of illiterate 
women Jn the Arab States is 85.7, compared to 60.2 in other developing coimtries. 
While \n tSe developed societies it is only 4.3. The figure for the whole world is 
40.3 pf^rcent. 

Il is therefore obvious that the percentage of illiterate women in the Arab 
States is the highest in the world. Rural women form the highest percentage of 
illiterates in the Arab States. While we agree that there are two factors here, the 
historical and the social, it is true that the social factors represent the main ob- 
stacle. For example, while the common rights of women are legally established, 
such rights are in reality only superficially practiced and usually without convic- 
tion. Education and training are so interrelated and integrated that they are often 
treated as synonymous. However, education generally refers to formal educational 
processes related to a certain age and certain hieriirchical institutions. Training is 
used to include wider, fre^r and varied exercises in addition to practical skills. 
Nevertheless, education must precede trainu g because it is the basis on which 
training car be built. Both education and training aim at helping the individual 
develop his capabilit s and raise his efficiency. 

We irvst mention in this respect non-formal education, especially adult edu- 
cation, which provides greater opportunities for the training of rural women who 
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missed opportunities for ait early education. This is one of the most appropriate 
areas of activity for non-governmental organizations, such as those involved 
with women's organizations and who wish to offer training programs in home 
economics, health and social services as well as educationaal services. 

Training has greater importance within the context of life-long learning from 
the point of view of updating of knowledge and skills, and benefiting from mod- 
em scientific ideas through self-teaching, programmed learning. Women can take 
adv antage of such facilities. 

The overall prospect of women's education is an optimistic one^, especially 
if we take into consideration the historical and the social obstacles to which refer- 
ence was made earlier. However, there is an imbalance between rural areas and 
urban areas, the former provides lesser educational opporttmities even for boys. 
Girls in rural areas livi in a rigid social climate and that narrows their chances of 
education m compared to girls in urban areas. 

Early separation between the sexes in primary schools and the fact that 
separate schools are built for boys and girls have added to the narrowing of edu- 
cational opportunities for both sexes because of the high cost of providing and 
maintaining separate schools. Some of the Arab States have now introduced co- 
education at primary level in an effort to :«duce cost and to offer giils a better 
deal. It is very significant that experiments in co-education were successful in 
rural communities In Sudan while the idea has met with resistance in the cities, 
where no co-educational government school has been established yet. The implica- 
tion is that there is more demand for girls' education in rural areas. Thus, it should 
be remembered that the chances of higher education for rural women are very 
*ender for social reasons relating to the question of the woman being away from 
her family at a biologically critical stage of her life and to the need for her to be 
socially occupied at an early age either through mairiage or an intermediate kind 
of education that would not take her away from her community. The enrolment 
percentage of girls in school is still poor compared to the percentage of boys. How- 
ever, this percentage is increasing year by year. 

Although thf; number of girls in schools is increasing year after year due 
to the expansion of education and to the change in attitude, there is little variety 
in the kind of programs they follow. The bulk of women's education is made up 
of general and academic education. Very few women receive professional edu- 
cation, except for soine limited areas such as teaching, social and medical serv- 
ices. Industrial and agricultural education for women is almost non-exisUnt in 
spite of its importance ^or women's participation in development. This is, no 
<!oubt, a phenomenon related to the frequent stage of industrial development It 

*Sce Table 1 produced by UNESCO which shows an increase in the percentage of girls in 
schools in the Arab Slatd. 
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TABLE 1 

UNESCO Statistics showing the percentage increase among girls enrolled in schools in the Af ab St ites 



Grade 

and ^ 
School . 



Year 


LJbya 


Kuwait 


Lebanon 


Palestine 


Sudan 


Tunisia 




Iran 






— 


























42 


43.4 


3o,3 


23.1 


32 


37.6 


24.8 


34 


29.8 




lo./ 


42.7 


43.2 


39.6 


25.2 


33.6 


30.1 


25 


34.9 


30.1 


1959-60 


la.l 


42.7 


A A C 

44.5 


^n 1 
39,1 


25.5 


32.9 


37.2 


25.2 


35.1 


29.4 








46.5 


42.1 


27.3 


33 


38.2 


26.9 


36.6 


28.5 


AVOX~OZ 




43. a 


44.2 


42.8 


28.9 


33 


38.3 


27.2 


36 


29 


1962-63 


20.1 


43 


42 


43.7 


29.9 


33.2 


38.4 


?«?.3 


38.7 


29.6 


1963-64 


18.6 


42.5 


41.7 




30.7 


33.7 


38.; 


2tf.2 


39.3 


30.2 


1964-i5 


18.9 


42.5 


42 


45.1 


■32.5 


34.1 


39 


28.2 




30.8 


Secondary 






















V 1957-58 


5.4 


22.8 


41.1 


15.6 


17.1 


25.9 


22.4 


21.8 


20.5 


23.1 


1958-59 


5.6 


27.1 


40.8 


16.1 


17.1 


27.5 


22.8 


21 


21.8 


23.3 


1959-60 


5.7 


28.6 


39.8 


21.6 


17.2 


27.4 


23.5 


22.1 


23.3 


23.7 


1960-61 


6.6 


29.6 


39.7 


34.3 


17.5 


29.9 


24.2 


23.5 


24.4 


21.2 


1961- 62 / 

1962- 63/ 


7.9 


31.4 


38.4 


27.2 


17.2 


27.6 


25.1 


21.6 


25.1 


21.2 


7.3 


32.7 


3«.4 


27.7 


17.6 


28.4 


26.9 


22.9 


25.4 


21.6 


1963-64' 


9.8 


34.8 


39.4 


31.7 


18.3 


28.4 


27.1 


23.9 


25.7 


21.9 


1964-6i^ 


9.1 


35.2 


39.5 


33.6 


17 


28.4 


28.5 


23.8 




22.1 
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is, however, imperative for society to plan ahead of time for changes, especially 



4. iVOMEN AND EMPLOYMENT 

Employment of women within the framework of development must be seen within 
the context of change in the nature of employment resulting from the industrial 
civilization. The division of labour between men and women is in par^ based 
on the type of work and on relative concepts and values in the traditional society, 
as part of social upbringing. Division of labour in modem societies is based on 
the market value of work itself and that is because industrial thinking assumes 
an integrated society based on production and consumption, a society in which 
spheres of work are determined by the technical ability to work and not by s^x 
or the type of work. The question is not, who should do this job — the man or 
the woman? The question is, how do we do this job? The determining factor is 
the technical ability irrespective of sex. Hence, employment which is linked to 
development relates to new sectors in society and new actlviticc that require spe- 
cial skills. The basic questiu.. therefore goes back to the preparatior. ^or the new 
type of work* 

In fact, one can determine the level of development as well as employment 
opportunities by examining educational statistics from a cultural pej.spective in 
the sense that if 60 percent of the population of a certain coimtry are educated, 
we can safely say that 60 percent of the socio-economic structure in that country 
falls within the modem sector (i.e., development sector); and that 40 percent 
falls within the traditional structure. The assumption here is that education is an 
indicator of development. However, it must be admitted that not every educa- 
tional opportunity is matched by an employment opportunity. It is also true that 
some jobs remain vacant because of the lack of qualified persons to fill them. 
This is a phenomenon related to the question of national planning on one hand 
and educational planning on the other. Tlie fundamental point, however, is that 
education is one of the basic sources of modem employment. 

In this connection we can see that illiteracy among women in the Arab 
States is 85<7 plercent and that means 85.7 percent of women's employment falls 
within the traditi^xnal sector with the rural areas claiming the biggest share of 
that percehtage. / 

It is true* that rural women who are deprived of education and training do 
work but the kind of work they do is ^T^ ''Honal, e.g. tmditional agriculture, cot- 
tage industry or petty trading, while ri.cir main activity*is confined to domestic 
work, child-bearing and child-raising. In this way women neither contribute to 
nor benefit from the process of development in a way compatible with their 
capacity or their numbers in society. On the contrary, they constitute an obstacle 



in development strategy. 




to development because they are swelling the ranks of the traditional sector. 

While it is true that men and women have the same right to modern em- 
ployment, there are historical and sociological factors that lessen the chances of 
women. This would mean: 

a. that education and training as a vehicle for modern employment are more 
important for women because of the many traditional and sociological prob- 
lems that surround them; 

b. that modem employment opportunities are linked to national development 
plans and the way they are implemented. Every successful development project 
provides new employment opportunities; 

Statistical studies carried out by the Central Organization for Public Mobiliza- 
tion and Statistics^* reveal the change that took place in the structure of employ- 
ment of Egyptiaji women as illustrated in Table 2. These observations can be made : 

— Women are employed in professions that require some scientific and technical 
skills with a higher pay. 

There is a decrease in the number of women in the public services sector and 
in the agricultural sector. 

Women employed in teaching and nursing constitute 73 percent of those em- 
ployed in scientific and technical professions. 

— 45 percent are employed in sewing, textile, weaving and knitting industry. 

— 89 percent of those engaged in public sei*vice5 sector are employed to do 
domestic work. 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

Integrated development which takes into consideration the natural environment 
and the social milieu is basically a process which is linked to the vrhange in attitude 
and skills. It aims at transforming traditional societies into modem ones. 

The many complex procedures of development entail a series of prerequisites 
and face many obstacles. One of the most important prerequisites is modern 
education in its different fonns. Of the many obstacles one can point to is the 
question of imbalance between development operations and population growth. 
The most significant example is the role of women in traditional societies. For 
sociological and historical reasons, they have lagged behind men in education. 
This has reduced their participation in the development process. In fact, they 
have become an obstacle to development because of their traditional role in pro- 
duction and their limited participation in the modem employment sector. Women 
have helped in spreading some of the phenomena that impede development. One 

^Thc Bulletin of the Centra! Orpani/atto" for Public- Mobili/ation .md St ti-^lus the A-ab 
Woman in 20 Years, 1952-1972 (Cairo, January 1974). 
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TABLE 2 

A schedule showing the distribution of women (numerical and percentage wise) 
between 12 and 65 years old in the production sector by profession (196X-71) 



1961 



1971 



Profession ' 


Total 
Number 


Percentage 


Total 
Number 


Percentage 


Observation 


Scientific and technical professions 


36,000 


8,3 


110,500 


19.3 




Manageresses in managerial and executive posts 


3,900 


0.9 


8,200 


0.4 




Clerical jobs 


10,300 


2.5 


61,100 


10.7 




Salesmanshp 


36,500 


7.7 


4-,200 


7.4 




General Services Sector 


115,600 


27.6 


98,000 


17.6 


Nos. decreased 


Farming and animal hui;bandr>' 


180,100 


43 


143,700 


25.6 


No6. decreased 


Production labourers 


27,800 


6.7 


55 200 


9.6 




Unclassified 


9,400 


7.3 


57 600 


9.4 






418,600 


100 


572,500 


100 
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such phenomenon is the population problem to which women add m two respects: 
first/ because they are producing children and secondly, because women do not 
make an adequate contribution to development projects, mainly borause they lack 
modem production techniques ich can be acquired through education and 
training. 

Despite all this, there is a steady rise in the education of ;omen, 
even though it is behind men's education in both variety and content. One of 
the key factors in impeding women's education is the policy of separate educa- 
tion for eKch sex earlier in the primary stages. This policy is in fact a reflection 
of che reactionary social attuude towards women, an attitude that must change 
so ^hat women can participate effectively. To enrble women to play an effective 
role in development, special attention must be paid to the education of rural 
women. They must be given a be*'ter opportunx.y in terms of quality and quantity 
of education. Attention should also be given to legislation that governs employ- 
menl of women. In many of the developing countries, for example, women Jon^ 
share the same terms of sei^vice with men. Some of them don't reccMve any pen- 
sion. This policy is based on ihe traditional view that a woman will -»lways have a 
husband, a brother or a father to look after her. The time is long overdue for 
women to be seen as complete social beings. They rr* . be given their full rights, 
especially when it is seen that v.-"»rk in modem society is act.u'^lly based on rational 
criteria linked to the nature of the job and not to the nature or sex of the person 
performing *t. 

To compensate women for what th„y have been denied all these yearj;, spe- 
cial attention should be given to adult education, vocational training, and the 
eradication of illiteracy, especially among rural wom<?n to equip them for the new 
jobs and also to confirm their vital rok in the process of development. 
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Epilogue 



These studies have discussed a number of issues that are of great importance not 
only to the Arab Nations but to the rest of the world, especially the Third World 
countries. I have repeatedly emphasized the need for these issues to be tackled 
collectively by the world communi^/. Co-ordination and cooperation are much 
more urgently needed today than ever before. One of the most encouraging events 
was the International Conference on Adult Education and Development, which 
the International Council for Adult Education organized in Tanzaiiia in the sum- 
mer of 1976. 

This conference was convened at a time when the international community 
was moving towards the second half of the seccnd development decj'^p Its forus 
was to emphasize and determine the course of adult education for the achievement 
of this overall development. We should conside.- that adult education is in itself a 
form of the ebr>».'ntial development which auns at orienting, training and guiding 
human potentialities through enabling adults to exercise the rights of citizenr»hip 
- rights which must bv. inviolate for a state or a citizen as time passes. Through 
its implementation on all the political, technical and administrative planes through- 
out all stages of planning and execution, adult education is in a sense an objective 
of /erali development while at the same time a fundamental means for its 
ac' ^evemcnt. Contemporary scientific and technological civilization is unpre 
cedented in human history. The world has grown so small that it h?s become a 
village whose inhabitants live within sight and hearing of rne another and share 
the same fate. However, it still has its rich and its poor quarters. 

Hence poverty in this contemporary world lies cheek by jowl with riches. 
Peace is as close as war. Neither can the rich nor the p(K)r single-handeulv solve 
their problems or take decisions. Neither can the privileged nor the under- 
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privileged by themselves create certain conditions freely. The realisation of this 
fact within the context of civilization in this age of the United Nations is a matter 
of extreme importance. 

The major issues that challenge the world and threaten its moral and ma- 
terial existence are reflected in social and economic underdevelopment in different 
fonns such as: population explosion, illiteracy, famine, the exhaustion and misuse 
of nat^jral resources, environmental pollution, the problems of energy and rav/ 
materials, the price spiral of exported commodities, and hostile behaviour includ- 
ing racial prejudice which represents the residue of intellectual barbarity. These 
are the endless issues which our contemporary world is facing. Such problems 
can be solved only through genuine and faithful cooperation and through integra- 
tion. No solutions for a problem are possible in isolation. If this age is one of 
collective problems, it is also one of collective solutions. 

The major problem with which the human community has to cope in this 
age is that of underdevelopment and the widening gap between developed and 
developing communities which makes the developed communities more developed 
and the underdeveloped more so. This problem can be solved only by a coordinated 
common effort of both developed and underdeveloped communities. Recent indi- 
cations induce optimism despite the difficulties. The resolutions of the fourth 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development in 1976 held in Nairobi 
provide for the setting up of a commoji fund between rich and poor states to 
overcome the rise of commodity prices. This is a major step on the road of co- 
operation. The effort made by the United Nations and its specinlized agencies 
and regional organizations will help greatly in creating the social, intellectual and 
material atmosphere conducive to fruitful world cooperation. 

Alongside this international cooperation, efforts must be exerted in many 
other spheres so that this cooperation can produce dividends. And most important, 
we must rem»ember that social change can only be effected through man. It is 
man who changes in tum the natural and social environment with all its poten- 
tialities, means, relationships and values. 

The essence of the problem of underdevelopment arose as a result of an 
absence of the forces of progress in the community. Thus woman, who represents 
half the community, is conspicuous for her non-participation in development 
processes. The illiterates who form 50 percent of potential manpower are non- 
participants in the areas of economic and social production. 

It is adult education which can bring together all these forces in the battle 
for progress. Therefore adult education is an essential and irreplaceable step in 
developing communities to bring about the needed change and development. 

It should be mentioned that many major achievements have been recorded 
in the area of adult education in the first development decade. But it also must 
be stated that there is still much that has not yet been achieved 
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The Arab WorH is part of the developing communities in its economic and 
social structure in general as well as in its cultural characteristics, and human and 
material resources. Yet all of these are positive factors for future social and 
economic progress. 

The major problem in the Arab Nation, as in all developing communities, is 
that of illiteracy. The effort exerted in containing and liquidating illiteracy is 
indeed considerable both within the separate states and throughout the Arab 
area as a whole. The literacy strategy is based on two factors. First, the sources 
of illiteracy must be blocked through the broadening of the primary education 
base to absorb all children of both sexes while at the same time giving special 
importance to the sectors still deprived of education privileges, such as women 
and the population of remote areas and Bedouin communities in particular. 

The second sphere of action is the organization of literacy activity among 
backward sectors in the centers of production and services, in villages and towns, 
linking the concept of teaching reading and writing with other social and economic 
concepts in order to develop citizens capable of contributing to public life on 
the one hand and contributing to productive operations and services on tlie other 
hand. Concepts governing all this have been put into operation. Technical and 
administrative leaders and staff have been trained for this purpose. Educational 
means are receiving increased at*<?ntion. Plans and innovations are being adopted 
with the purpose of familiarizmg the broad masses with the modern technology 
which confronts them. 

Cases in point are the experiments undertaken by ALflCSO i \ three areas of 
the Arab homeland. In Democratic Yemen, it deals with an agricultural com- 
munity whose literacy is being carried out !3ide by side and simultaneously with 
the organization and development cf the community in all other sectors. 

Another experiment is coping with a labour community in the Arab Republic 
of Syria. A third one is ronccrned with a Bedotiin community in the United Arab 
Emirates. It is carried out in the very home of Bedouins and seeks the develop- 
ment of their community while at the same time illiteracy among them is being 
stamped dut. 

In the area of adult education. ALECSO has prepared integrated studier^ 
about the orientation of adult education withia. the Arab homeland and has set 
out its techniques, functions and spheres. In addition, surveys arc being con- 
ducted constantly on adult education institutions and the scientific research that 
deals with adult education issues is being translated. 

It should be added that ALECSO is undertaking these efforts in conjunction 
and in coordination with international organizations and with UNESCO in par- 
tiajjar. Effective cooperation is being demonstrated at Sirs El-Layyan with ARl.O 
at all levels, in addition to thr close cooperation between UNESCO and ALECSO 
in all the other spheres 
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